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A Hope, It AppEARS, ALREADY PARTLY REALIZED 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary number of the New Republic, 
published in November, bore the significant title “The Promise 
of American Life’ and contained a number of articles more or less 
prophetic of social advance in the next generation. The articles make 


excellent material for discussion in classes in the social field at the 
senior high school and the junior-college levels, although calling at- 
tention to this usefulness is not our purpose in mentioning the special 
number. One of the sprightliest and most illuminating of the con- 
tributions in the issue is an article by Stuart Chase called ‘“Ideologi- 
cal Immunity, 1975.” In the current tangle of international affairs 
the author finds justification for championship of semantics, to 
which he has recently given his pointed attention. We quote, by 
way of illustration, certain of his hopes for his grandchildren. 

I hope that my grandchildren are going to be brought up to think straight. 
I hope they will see through ghosts made out of words, at a glance. I hope they 
will live in a world where ideologies will be knocked down at two for a nickel 
and no takers. When somebody begins to peddle the 1975 equivalents of fas- 
cism, communism, imperial destiny, sturdy individualism; of wars for democ- 
racy, Civilization, or liberty; or moral preparedness, interventionism, isolation- 
ism, capitalism, syndicalism, anti-Semitism, Douglasism, or spinachism—I hope 
my grandchildren will assume a dead-pan expression, deader than any Calvin 
Coolidge ever wore 
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I hope my grandchildren will be wary of intellectuals, who are our modern 
medicine men. I hope they keep the direct animal intelligence with which 
they will be born, and never have it clouded with fuzzy ideologies. I hope they 
can think so straight from word to thing that the ghosts will fall down flat. ° 
It will be easy to teach them this if they can be protected from the supersti- 
tions and confusions of their elders. Karl Llewellyn of Columbia University, 
for instance, has suggested a simple formula for teaching a healthy skepticism 
in children. Let them be instructed from the kindergarten to preface every 
statement of fact with this formula: My geography book says Albany is the 


capital of New York ....Mr. Smithers says stealing is naughty .... The 
Bugle says Japan is a menace. . . . Candidate Loud says that Senator Louder 
is a liar. 


In the kindergarten is the place to begin. Adults who try to break out of 
ideological prisons today, with the help of the scientific attitude and the new 
discipline of semantics, find it hard going. We were badly brought up. We are 
full of spurious verbal values. Certain words can ring bells in our heads, even 
when we know the words are nothing but loud noises. We have to watch our- 
selves all the time. 

Our grandchildren will not need to suffer under this handicap. Their feelings 
will be better expressed than ours, and applied where emotion belongs. Emo- 
tion will not surge into a political analysis any more than it surges into a lab- 
oratory dissection. They will not find it necessary to act before they think, 
or shoot before they aim. They will grow up as immune to ideologies as they 
now are immune to typhoid and diphtheria. Or so I hope. 

They can build all the Futuramas they want, then. They can resolve the 
paradox of plenty with one hand tied behind them. They can banish war for- 
ever. No longer, like this unhappy generation, will they waste most of their 
energy fighting apparitions which come from crossed wires in their skulls. 


An article called “American Youth Says Keep Out’ by John 
Chamberlain, which appears in a later issue of the same journal, 
encourages the belief that progress has already been made toward 
the desired ideological immunity. In this article Chamberlain re- 
ports some impressions yielded by conferences arranged for by 
McCall’s Magazine and held with representative youth in the four 
widely scattered cities of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Portland (Oregon), 
and Dallas. He says that he had just come from the East, where 
the war spirit was relatively high, so he was “braced against the 
possibility that the country as a whole was getting emotionally 
ready for the next crusade to Save the World for Democracy at the 
expense of democracy at home.” He came back to the East “firmly 
convinced that the United States is not going to enter this particular 
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European conflict.”” The article supplies picturesque concrete detail 
in support of this conviction. Of course, youth polls in many sec- 
tions of the country have been discovering a similar state of mind. 


Junior HicH ScHOOL REORGANIZATION IN ACCELERATION 
BRIEF article in School Life by Emery M. Foster, chief of the "i 


Statistical Division of the United States Office of Education, Mh 
reports the continued extension of junior high school reorganization | 
in public schools. The evidence is reported at four-year intervals + 
from 1922 to 1938, and the trends of growth disclosed in the numeri- i, 


cal evidence are made more readily discernible in two graphs showing 
the percentages of “regular” and reorganized schools and the per- i: 
centages of all public high school pupils enrolled in the different i 
types of organization. Four paragraphs from the article supply the 
essential facts of growth since 1922 and status in 1938. ry. 

In 1922 approximately 90 per cent of all public high schools were of the 
regular four-year type, following a seven-year or eight-year elementary school. 
These regular high schools enrolled over three-fourths (77.2 per cent) of all 
public high school pupils. Gradually the proportion of the number of four- 
year regular high schools has decreased from nine-tenths to five-eights, enrolling 


less than half (45.9 per cent) of the public high school pupils in 1938. gl 

The proportion of pupils enrolled in separately organized junior high schools it 
reached its peak in 1930 and seems to have decreased slightly since. This might i 
be expected, as the separately organized junior high school is most commonly 


found in urban situations, where there is enough population to make a school 
of reasonable size with only three grades. It is in cities, however, that decreases 
in child population have been greatest, due to decreasing birth-rates. Another 
factor that tends to decrease the proportion of pupils in the junior high school 
grades is the increased power of the secondary school to hold more and more 
pupils through senior high school to graduation. 

Except for this factor, the proportion of pupils in separately organized senior 
high schools would probably also have decreased. Other things being constant, 
the proportion of pupils in separately organized senior high schools would de- 
crease as the proportion in separately organized junior high schools to which 
they are attached decreases. Due to better holding power, however, Figure 2 
[omitted here] shows a steady increase in pupils, from 2.6 per cent in 1922 to 
12.5 per cent in 1938, in the separate senior high school. 

The type of secondary school that has grown most rapidly, especially in recent 
years, is the combined junior-senior or undivided five-year or six-year school. 
Although almost one-fourth (23.4 per cent) of all public secondary school 
pupils are enrolled in this type of school, the systems having separately organ- 
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ized junior and separately organized senior schools enrol 30.7 per cent of all 
public secondary pupils. The fact that more than one-half the pupils in re- 
organized secondary school systems are in those having separate junior and 
senior schools, is probably due, as pointed out previously, to the location of 
these schools in large centers of population. In number, there were only 3,331 
separate junior and senior schools in 1938, but they enrolled 2,380,802 pupils 
in contrast to the 1,812,063 enrolled in 6,203 combined junior-senior or five- 
or six-year undivided schools. 


Two conclusions from the evidence seem especially worthy of re- 
mark. One is the acceleration of growth, in proportion both of 
schools and of pupils, between 1934 and 1938—an acceleration be- 
lying the assertion, made by persons not yet understanding the 
movement and indulging in wishful thinking, that junior high school 
reorganization is a fading fad. The fact is that the rate of growth 
in this interval is the most rapid it has been since in the four-year 
span between 1922 and 1926. The other conclusion is that in 1938 
for the first time more than half the pupils in public secondary 
schools were enrolled in reorganized schools—which is saying that 
the typical secondary-school pupil is now attending a reorganized 
school. This growth is indeed rapid for a movement that, as meas- 
ured by the date of the first establishment, is scarcely forty years 
old. 

CONCERNING LIABILITY FOR SAFETY PATROLS 
NDER the headline “Principals Warned on Liability,” the New 
York Sun not long ago published an item based on an opinion 
concerning liability of principals and teachers for injuries to pupils. 
For the most part the discussion bears on liability for pupil patrols. 
The opinion is that of Harry R. Rosenfield, confidential secretary 
to Commissioner Alberto C. Bonaschi, of New York City. The ar- 
ticle opens by referring to an assertion by Rosenfield that teachers 
and supervisors who believe they are immune to personal-damage 
suits brought by pupils injured in school are due for a rude awaken- 
ing. It continues: 

In an article written for the current issue of the Principal, official publication 
of the New York Principals Association, Mr. Rosenfield urged the teaching 
staff ‘to reflect upon certain inherent liabilities in the performance of their 


duties” and to take steps to correct the existing situation. 
“Perhaps it is because they have been fighting for the more important 
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desiderata of tenure and respectable salary and working conditions that they 
have almost completely ignored the inherent liabilities existent in the everyday 
classroom situation,” he stated. “‘More likely, however, this indifference grows 
out of the mere fact that they do not know of the existence of the situation.” 

As one instance of the dangers of which many principals appear to be un- 
aware, Mr. Rosenfield mentioned the student traffic patrols used throughout 
the city as a means of protecting the lives of students against accident. Mr. 
Rosenfield, a member of the bar, has made a study of decisions affecting the 
liability of teachers and supervisors. 

“Suppose one of the patrols is injured,” he suggested. “Or suppose, as a 
result of some directions given either to another pupil or to a motorist, a pupil 
is injured. Is the principal liable for this injury? By some providential good 
fortune, there seem to be no recorded cases of serious injuries resulting from 
patrols; hence, there are no judicial decisions. But attorney-generals and law 
officers of the departments of education have had the matter under considera- 
tion. 

“In New York, Charles A. Brind, Jr., director of the law division of the 
State Department of Education, has written that neither the board of education 
nor the principal has any authority to assign children to the direction of traffic 
and that in making such assignments the principal is acting in a personal 
capacity and becomes personally liable for any accidents that may occur.” 

While conceding that various other legal authorities have differed with this 
opinion and have ruled that properly restricted and properly supervised street 
patrols are legal, Mr. Rosenfield warned that “whoever is right on this question, 
it is beyond doubt that even if such assignments of pupils to student traffic 
patrols are perfectly proper, any negligence in the administration of the patrol 
system will visit liability upon the offender’s head.” 

He added that negligence is a question to be settled by a jury of laymen, 
not by a group of professional educators, and the system that a principal adopts 
“will have to pass muster with a group of people unlearned in, and perhaps un- 
impressed by, the intricacies of pedagogical theories.” 

Mr. Rosenfield also warned of the dangers incurred when a principal assigns 
an unlicensed teacher to duty and an accident occurs. While the precise issue 
has never clearly been presented to the courts, two recent cases “cause one to 
have serious suspicions” that such an act might be negligence on the part of the 
principal. 

According to Mr. Rosenfield, teachers are not fully protected against suit 
by the statute passed recently, which provides that the board of education 
assumes liability for school accidents, since the new law applies only to “duly 
appointed” teachers, applies only to acts “within the scope of employment,” 
and makes no mention of extra-curriculum activities. Furthermore, he added, 
the constitutionality of the measure has not yet been affirmed. 
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REVIEWING THE KALAMAZOO CASE 


HE superintendent of schools in Kalamazoo, Michigan, other 

members of the administrative staff of the system, and mem- 
bers of the board of education are, according to the Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal, at work on a history of the local schools, which is 
to be presented to the people of the city through pageants and pub- 
lications and by radio. They are uncovering again the story of the 
famous Kalamazoo case which, when decided, established the right 
of local boards to use public moneys to support free public secondary 
education. The report of the controversy appearing in the Journal 
is credited to “E. B. R.,”’ who, we assume, is E. B. Robbins, assist- 
ant editor. He prefaces his story of the famous case by quotation 
from the annual report for the year 1872 of the state superintendent 
of public instruction. This report had, in a rather noncommittal 
manner, canvassed briefly the pros and cons of the issue. We can 
reproduce here only Robbins’ report of the case itself from its in- 
ception in the court of chancery in Kalamazoo County through 
decision by the state Supreme Court. 


CHALLENGE USE oF TAx MONEY 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction containing this explanation of the issue was submitted to the legisla- 
ture on December 15, 1872, and less than a month later, on January 9, 1873, 
a bill of complaint was filed in the court of chancery of Kalamazoo County by 
Charles E. Stuart, Theodore P. Sheldon, and Henry Brees, challenging the 
authority of the Kalamazoo Board of Education for using public funds to main- 
tain the local high school. 

The bill of complaint stated that in 1858, a school (Kalamazoo Union High 
School) offering a course of study similar to, if not identical with, the present 
course, was established and has ever since been maintained; that there is now 
taught in this school, in addition to what is generally understood as the com- 
mon English branches, Latin, Greek, German, French, higher mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and many other branches. 

The bill of complaint then listed the following members of the faculty with 
their salaries: superintendent, $2,000; principal, $1,700; preceptress, $800; pro- 
fessor of mathematics, $460; professor of French and German, $500; and thirty- 
one primary and intermediate teachers with salaries averaging $350. 

The bill declared that the Kalamazoo Board of Education had voted a tax of 
$11,410 for operation of Kalamazoo schools and that this tax included an 
amount of $8,700 for salaries to the superintendent, principal, and teachers. A 
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portion of this tax was claimed illegal, as much of it as was voted to pay the 
superintendent, principal, preceptress, professor of mathematics, and professor 
of French and German, and a portion of the sum allotted for contingent 
expenses. 

FIVE ARGUMENTS 


The complainants based their action upon the theory that: (1) a high school 
exists in fact but not in law; (2) only schools in which the primary English 
branches are exclusively taught can be legally supported by tax; (3) if the law 
of 1859, to authorize the establishment of graded and high schools, be held 
to be constitutional, the provisions of the act have not been complied with in 
the establishment of the school in question (Kalamazoo Union High School); 
(4) none of the special acts concerning this school district confer the power to 
establish a high school and to raise tax to maintain the same—that they only 
authorize the maintenance of a school for teaching the common or primary 
English branches; and (5) that there is no law authorizing the employment of a 
superintendent. 

The answer to the bill of complaint was filed approximately one month later, 
on February 8, 1873, and after a year of legal maneuvering, including the filing 
of a variety of special pleadings, the opinion of the court was delivered on 
February 9, 1874. 

Circuit Judge Charles R. Brown reviewed the case as presented by the com- 
plainants and pointed out that the issue was for the most part concerning the 
interpretation of certain acts of the legislature pertaining to establishment of 
public schools. Excerpts from his lengthy opinion on the case include: 


Circuit JuDGE DELIVERS OPINION 


“The provision that the legislature shall establish a system of primary schools 
cannot be reasonably construed as forbidding the establishment of other 
schools .... 

“The board having the right to employ such officer (superintendent of 
schools) it would be most unreasonable to hold there was no power to levy a 
tax for his salary .... The fact that the superintendent is a teacher in the 
school, that he is required to do many things not contemplated or required to 
be done by the board, would be sufficient answer. But the right to employ him 
implies, that as to the duties which he should perform, the legislature did not 
expect the board to perform them in person. The board may properly do many 
things, including the business of superintending the superintendent, if necessary; 
all of which they are to do without compensation. 

“The special acts of the legislature, when construed in connection with the 
general law, authorize the establishment of the school in question, and the 
employment of a superintendent whose salary may be paid by a tax upon the 
property of the district. 

“The tax levied upon the property of the complainants for school purposes 
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was levied in accordance with the provision of the statutes. Neither of the 
several statutes in question violate any provision of the Constitution. 
“Let a decree be entered dismissing the bill.” 


APPEAL TO SUPREME COURT 


The decision of Circuit Judge Brown was appealed to the Michigan Supreme 
Court, as was expected by both parties involved in the suit. The higher court 
upheld the decision of the circuit court in an opinion which was written by 
Justice T. M. Cooley and was delivered in July, 1874. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court declared in part: 

“The bill in this case is filed to restrain the collection of such portion of the 
school taxes assessed against complainants for the year 1872, as have been 
voted for the support of the high school in that village (Kalamazoo), and for the 
payment of the salary of the superintendent. While nominally this is the end 
sought, the real purpose of this is wider and vastly more comprehensive than 
this brief statement would indicate, inasmuch as it seeks a judicial determina- 
tion of the right of school authorities, in what are called union school districts 
of the state, to levy taxes upon the general public for the support of what, in 
this state, are known as high schools, and to make free, by such taxation, the 
instruction of children in other languages than the English. 

“The bill is consequently of no small interest to all the people of the state; 
and to a large number of very flourishing schools it is of the highest interest as 
their prosperity and usefulness depend upon the method in which they are 
supported, so that a blow at this method seems a blow at the schools them- 
” 

After a statement of the issues involved, the opinion stated in conclusion: 

“Tf these facts do not demonstrate a general state policy beginning in 1817 
and continuing until after the adoption of our present Constitution, in the 
direction of free schools, in which education, and, at their option, elements of 
classical education, might be brought within the reach of all the children in the 
state, then it seems to us nothing can demonstrate it. Neither in our state 
policy, in our Constitution, or in our laws, do we find the primary school districts 
restricted in the branches of knowledge which their officers may cause to be 
taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if their voters consent, 
in regular form, to bear the expense and raise the taxes for the purpose.” 

The clarity and logic of the Michigan Supreme Court’s opinion disposing of 
the issue concerning use of public funds for support of high schools was recog- 
nized beyond the borders of the Wolverine State, and the Kalamazoo case be- 
came a leading case and was cited frequently in the courts of other states. 


Additional information supplied in the article is to the effect that 
there were in 1857 only seven high schools in Michigan and that in 
1870, three years before the Kalamazoo case, there were 107. 
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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
Ro innovational practices described in the following para- 
graphs are being carried on in secondary-school situations in 
five widely scattered states. They relate to a course on Latin Amer- 
ica, a science-club project encouraging fusion, forms for reporting 
to parents, and special aspects of the school indicated for emphasis 
in a given year. 


A mew secondary-school An article in the Sierra Educational News 
course on Latin America reports that in two high schools of San 

Francisco, namely, Mission and Poly- 
technic, a new course on Latin America is being given. At the Mis- 
sion High School the course is being taught by Peter Thomas 
Conmy, instructor in history and counselor, and this description 
of the course follows his statement concerning it. The course had 
its inception in a recommendation to the board of education by 
Edith E. Pence, director of curriculum for the San Francisco sys- 
tem, and Joseph P. Nourse, superintendent of schools. Miss Pence’s 
recommendation was actuated by what she had heard and seen at 
the Lima conference last year. Mr. Conmy mentions that a course 
in the history of Latin America has been offered for many years at 
the University of California. 

The aims of the course in the high schools are four: (1) to pro- 
mote a better understanding between the people of the United 
States and Latin America, (2) to develop the Pan-American spirit, 
(3) to give breadth of culture by introducing the pupil of the high 
school in this country to the specific culture of Latin America, and 
(4) to supply a background for understanding the problems of the 
Latin-American countries. We cannot take space to quote the many 
reasons presented for giving such a course. 

In the absence of a suitable textbook it has been necessary to 
conduct the classes in the course “‘by dictation, lectures, oral re- 
ports, and written reports.” Reception of the course by pupils is 
stated to be enthusiastic. A number of the pupils have majored in 
Spanish, and the course supplements the work in that language. 
Some are of Spanish and of Latin-American parentage, and these 
pupils enjoy learning about the culture that is their heritage. One 
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boy had made extended trips to Mexico, and another was born and 
spent his early childhood in Venezuela. These boys have been able 
to make valuable contributions to the discussions. 


A science-club project en- Lee T. Gray, principal of the high school 
couraging subject fusion at Swampscott, Massachusetts, has sub- 

mitted the following description of a sci- 
ence-club project, eventuating in an assembly program, which af- 
forded generous opportunity for a fusion of several instructional 
areas. 


The chemistry section of the Thomson Science Club decided to choose a 
topic from the course and prepare it dramatically for presentation before the 
club at a regular meeting, with a vague idea that it might be useful as an 
assembly feature. The discussion of possible material settled on the topic of 
aluminum as timely and appropriate. ‘““The Story of Aluminum” was accepted 
as a project. 

As the study of the subject continued, it was seen that there was material 
of interest beyond pure chemistry. The idea came for an expanded stage pro- 
duction using accessory material combined with the basic topic. Photography, 
physics, and radio sections of the club became interested and considered the 
possibilities of the subject as related to their fields of interest. The chemistry 
group set to work assembling source references and details. 

It was then recommended that the subject be handled as a radio broadcast, 
and a planning committee was appointed to direct activity in that channel. 
Tasks were assigned, and a script was prepared, criticized, revised, and ac- 
cepted. The practice provided here in purposive writing assured proper atten- 
tion to English techniques essential to a good radio script. The broadcast fea- 
ture suggested the inclusion of some explanatory notes on sound reproduction 
and broadcast methods. The physics and radio sections assembled information 
on these topics, including transcription and commercial reproduction. Pickups 
and microphones were considered together with the background theory of 
sound. Records were chosen to demonstrate the effect of changes in frequency 
range on the auditory sense and to show the characteristics of good reproduc- 
tion. Platform arrangement and sequence were studied, and the entire program 
was sketched for discussion by the club. When finally approved by the club, 
the plans were referred to the principal’s office and a date was assigned for 
presentation. The timing of the program was carefully set for a forty-five- 
minute period. 

The production began with a discussion of the mechanism of sound trans- 
mission in wave form and the effect of waves and frequencies on the auditory 
sense. Records, pickups, microphones, and amplifiers were in full view of the 
audience while they were being demonstrated and their functions briefly 
sketched. The conversation purposely avoided too technical a vocabulary. 
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Attention was called to the fact that all equipment was constructed or assembled 
by members of the club. Thus the technical part of the program led up to 
the actual broadcast. An off-stage room was used as a studio, and “The Story 
of Aluminum” was broadcast to the stage as a fifteen-minute radio program 
complete in all production details. The amplifying equipment remained in 
view of the audience, and the whole program was monitored from the stage by 
use of two-way radio communication between the stage and the studio. 

Such fusion of interest in chemistry and physics could well be extended to 
biology by choosing basically biological topics. Concurrently there is a valuable 
integration with English, mathematics, history, language, and social science. 
Art and mechanical studies also contribute toward a full development. Such 
activity is a powerful stimulus to learning. 


Novel forms of school re- The secondary schools of Clayton, Mis- 
ports to be sent to parents souri, including the Wydown School (a 
junior high school) and the high school, 

of which James D. Logsdon and Carl Burris are, respectively, the 
principals, have devised and are using a new form of report to par- 
ents called the “Quarterly Progress Report.” It represents the out- 
come of several faculty and group meetings. The form provides 
space for report along three lines, namely, “school relationships,” 
“attendance and punctuality,” and “progress in school subjects.” 

School relationships are characterized as follows: “Shows his in- 
terest in school by supporting and participating in its activities”; 
“Ts considerate of the time, the rights, and the property of others’’; 
“Ts self-reliant. Plans ahead”’; and “Finishes what he begins.’’ Two 
types of indication are provided for these characterizations: one 
that calls attention to “need for improvement” and the other to 
“superiority.” 

In the space for attendance and punctuality the entries are simply: 
“Days present,” “Days absent,” and “Times tardy.” 

The reporting system for progress in school subjects includes the 
following six characterizations: 

J. Progress consistent with ability. Improvement shown, although not all 
the purposes of the course realized. 
Z. Work acceptable, but not consistent with the student’s ability. 
H. Satisfactory progress. Purposes of the course realized. 
W. Will not earn credit in the course unless improvement is shown. 
L. Because of insufficient interest and progress, no credit earned. 
X. Not enough work has been completed to merit a report. 
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It may be seen that the designations on the form are noncompara- 
tive and noncompetitive. A statement on the back of the form 
stresses this feature by saying: 

This report is intended to give helpful information about the student’s 
progress without reference to the standing of other members of the class. We 
attempt to provide conditions which will enable each student to make all the 
progress of which he is capable and thus achieve personal satisfaction from his 
accomplishments. 


A report form submitted by Paul T. Sellers, principal of the 
Catskill (New York) High School, contains, besides the columns for 
“actual marks,” a special column headed “expected mark.” The 
latter, says the back of the card, is ‘the mark of which the teacher 
believes the pupil capable. If actual marks are lower than expected 
marks, there is something wrong.” 


One high school’s plans Without doubt, many high schools map 
for development each year out aspects of the school to be developed 

over a period of years and single out in 
the plan some special aspect to be emphasized in a given year. 
However, not many such plans for development are submitted to the 
School Review. In general the procedure affords a wholesome basis 
of progress. 

In the Aberdeen (South Dakota) schools the superintendent, 
Charles J. Dalthorp, goes so far as to ask the principals of the 
several schools, elementary and secondary, to indicate each year 
the single phase of the general plan which is to be emphasized. The 
plans submitted in response to the request for 1939-40 have been 
assembled in mimeographed form under the heading “Supervisory 
and Administrative Programs.” 

The phase of development selected for emphasis in the current 
year in Aberdeen’s senior high school, of which R. R. Deimer is 
principal, is “a more vitalized home-room period.” A brief outline 
of practice has been formulated for each of the three grades in the 
school. For example, the “skeletonized outline’ of phases of the 
home-room program for Grade X “to be worked up through faculty 
meetings and through teacher-student conferences’ includes the 
topics of study habits in school and at home, use of study helps, use 
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of library, “What subjects to choose,” college-entrance require- 
ments, “Sizing up your own abilities,” “What I have a right to ex- 
pect of school,’ “What the school has a right to expect of me,” 
and “General habits which will lead to success.” 

Among other aspects of the full list of aims which are at present 
being regularly developed are: 


To institute a functional program of recreational activities during the noon 
hour. 

To pre-educate ninth-grade students of the educational facilities . . . . avail- 
able at Central. 

To spread the gospel and actual functioning of the Courtesy League to other 
units in the Aberdeen system. 

To increase percentage of home-room visitation. [A home-room visit is a 
“personalized contact between the home-room adviser and the parent or parents 
or guardian of the student.”] 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AS A SOLUTION 


OMMENT has been elicited among our readers by Helen B. 
Goetsch’s article in the January School Review on the “‘Relation 
of Parental Income to College Opportunity.” The article, be it re- 
called, dealt with conditions in Milwaukee and established unequiv- 
ocally the inverse relation between the incomes of parents and the 
attendance of their sons and daughters at higher institutions. The 
study was concerned only with youth of demonstrated intellectual 
superiority. Illustrative of Miss Goetsch’s findings we may refer to 
her statement that the “percentages of boys and girls [who are 
high-school graduates] not in college full time range from 6 per cent 
for the income group of $5,000 or over to 80 per cent for the income 
group under $500. The rate of exclusion from higher learning is very 
low in the high-income divisions and very high in the low-income 
groups.” Following is a part of her conclusion. 


Educational privileges are not so distributed that all persons who desire, 
or who could profit from, such privileges are assured of obtaining them. It is 
obvious that open access to higher learning is not being provided and that the 
American democratic ideal of equality of opportunity is not being realized. 

While democracy is opposed to classes and castes, yet actually such distinc- 
tions do exist because intellectual advantages are not accessible to all persons 
on equal terms. Under present arrangements men and women of high ability 
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must take inferior positions because they are denied college educations. Those 
who can pay the cost of higher education can forge ahead of their fellows voca- 
tionally, financially, and socially. 


Some of our readers have indicated their surprise that the author 
did not recommend the establishment of tuition-free, public junior 
colleges toward solution of the problem. Miss Goetsch suggested 
“substantial scholarships or other aid,” but her purpose seems to 
have been to point to the problem rather than to the solution. The 
distribution of junior-college opportunities to make them as acces- 
sible as high schools would indubitably bring higher educational 
opportunities within reach of a much larger proportion of compe- 
tent but impecunious youth. In the face of the conditions disclosed, 
one may well question whether the single large extension center of 
the University of Wisconsin maintained in Milwaukee or the op- 
portunities above the high-school level afforded in the Milwaukee 
Vocational School and the State Teachers College will ever meet the 
need. Also it is worth remembering that, with two years of the 
college program available at low cost, the completion of a full 
college or university program will less often seem to youth an in- 
surmountable obstacle. With the two years of added maturity the 
student will be better equipped for full or partial self-support while 
completing his higher education. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAPER COVERS 


Some new slants on plans Issued by the United States Office of Ed- 
for the school auditorium cation is a new bulletin (No. 4, 1939) 
on The School Auditorium as a Theater, 
which is a collaboration by Alice Barrows, specialist in school- 
building problems of the office, and Lee Simonson, scenic designer 
and theater consultant in New York City. The two parts, “The Evo- 
lution of the Auditorium” and “Planning the Auditorium as a Thea- 
ter,” are the work, respectively, of Miss Barrows and Mr. Simonson. 
The bulletin “presents recommendations for the planning of the 
auditorium, with particular reference to the stage, so that the audi- 
torium can be used as a theater, concert hall, for forums, for motion 
pictures, and for radio programs.” Many floor plans of auditoriums 
are reproduced. Copies of the bulletin may be obtained for ten 
cents of the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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Classifying core-curricu- The December College of Education Rec- 
lum programs into types ord, published at the University of Wash- 

ington, Seattle, contains an eight-page 
article by Professor Edgar M. Draper presenting “An Analysis of 
Core Curriculum Programs.” After preliminary discussion six types 
of programs are identified and described, namely, the “teacher team 
program,” “common problem,” “block scheduling of core courses,” 
“sequential basic social functions,” “broad-fields curriculum,” and 
“basic social functions approach.” The author mentions also the 
“experience curriculum’”’ but refrains from discussing it. The analy- 
sis is concluded with certain administrative and supervisory im- 
plications of these programs. 


Honoring retirement of The December Zeta News, published by 
Professor E. R. Breslich the University of Chicago chapter of Phi 

Delta Kappa, honors the retirement of 
Ernst Rudolph Breslich, since 1904 connected with the University 
High School and the Department of Education of the University 
of Chicago. The portions of the issue devoted to Professor Breslich 
are an outline of his career; articles on ‘Dr. Breslich as a Leader in 
Secondary School Mathematics,” “Dr. Breslich as a Member of the 
Department of Education,” and “‘Dr. Breslich as a Teacher in Uni- 
versity High School”; and a partial list of Professor Breslich’s writ- 
ings, among which we note a number of his valuable contributions 
to the School Review. A complete bibliography of his writings is 
planned for publication elsewhere. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


HE University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 

meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, 
will be held in the Ivory Room at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Missouri, on Wednesday evening, February 28, 1940. Alumni, for- 
mer students, and friends of the University are most cordially in- 
vited to attend. It will assist the committee on arrangements if 
those who plan to be present will obtain their tickets in advance. 
Tickets are two dollars each, and they may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Woellner, University of Chicago. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS OF 
ADOLESCENTS 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


* 


| ae time to time one hears expressed fears and doubts concern- 
ing the generation now growing to maturity. This study reports 
that adolescents in general are in a most healthy state with regard 
to their attitude toward money problems. Parents may find that 
their own sons and daughters are careless and wasteful with money 
and property, but this survey testifies to the fact that, when asked to 
state their most serious problems and also their greatest interests 
with regard to money, adolescents are thinking hard and thinking 
straight about the problems lying just ahead of them. The greatest 
problem which adolescents face with regard to money is not, “How 
can I get more money to spend for pleasure?” but, “How can I pro- 
ceed to get a job after graduation from high school?” The next most 
serious problem which they say they are facing is, ““How can I pre- 
pare to be self-supporting after graduation from high school?’ The 
next problems in order are: “What occupations are open to high- 
school graduates and what is the average pay in these occupations?”’ 
“Ts it a good plan for me to have a bank account?” 


IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEMS 


Let me tell the story from the beginning, with an account of how 
these facts were established, on what groups, and by what methods. 
This investigation follows a series of earlier studies on adolescent in- 
terests, the basic report of which was published in the School Review." 
In the first study it was found that the area headed ‘““Money” was 
ranked first among the problems of adolescents. This study is a fol- 
low-up investigation of the problems and interests of adolescents in 

t Percival M. Symonds, ‘‘Life Problems and Interests of Adolescents,”’ School Review, 
XLIV (September, 1936), 506-18. 
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the economic field, where in the earlier study they stated their great- 
est problems lay. 

In broad outline the task in this study was, first of all, to secure by 
free expression from high-school pupils the questions with regard to 
money which were uppermost in their minds.’ These were to serve 
as the basis for a questionnaire which could be used for securing rat- 
ings on the seriousness as problems and on the interest that each of 
these questions had for high-school pupils. In the earlier studies ref- 
erence to judgments was made by ranking. Since the number of 
items judged in the present study was several times as many, rank- 
ing was not feasible and rating was resorted to. Rating of a number 
of set questions was used in preference to the freely contributed 
questions from the high-school pupils because differences between 
the questions in seriousness as problems and in interest could be 
much more precisely assessed. 

As a first step, blank sheets were distributed to a large number of 
high-school pupils, with a request that they jot down the most seri- 
ous money problems facing them. The statement used as directions 
to the pupils in this part of the inquiry read as follows: 

We have chosen your school as one of several in which to study what money 
problems high-school pupils have. Will you help us to get accurate information 
for this study by stating below (1) what money problems have seemed interest- 
ing to you and (2) what money problems have been so important in your life as 
to cause you some worry. 

State any money problem that occurs to you. Your question may relate to the 
earning of money or to its spending, giving, saving, borrowing, lending, invest- 

t The writer received extensive assistance in the early part of this study from Luella 
Overn. Miss Overn had already undertaken a similar study of the money interests and 
problems of college students, had collected data from students in a number of collegiate 
institutions, and had subjected her data to careful analysis. In the present study Miss 
Overn took the original data that came in, entered each statement on a card, carried 
through a classification of the data, and made a preliminary form of the questionnaire. 
From this point the material was taken in hand by the writer, and he is responsible for 
constructing the questionnaire from the analysis of the original data and making the 
statistical analysis of it. 

Generous assistance in helping to secure the data used in this study was given by 
Charles A. Tonsor, principal of the Grover Cleveland High School, Queens, New York 
City; the late Theodore R. Myers, principal of the Hastings High School, Hastings, 
New York; and Francis R. North, principal of the Eastside High School, Paterson, New 
Jersey. The writer is also indebted to his secretary, Margaret Walsh, for undertaking 
the statistical computations which form the basis of this study. 
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ing. It may ask why you should spend money for, or give money to, certain 
causes. It may relate to money responsibilities that you feel toward friends and 
toward parents or others who are living in your home. It may pertain to rela- 
tions involving money that you are having with other pupils or with people with 
whom you are working. It may relate to what you are spending in various ways 
for pleasure or to what you are spending for lunches, clothing, school supplies, 
school activities, movies, concerts, gifts. It may relate to your allowance, or to 
guidance that you are receiving from parents or from others in using money. It 
may relate to some of the economic and social questions of the day which pertain 
to money. 

If you wish, you may state your problems in the form of questions, but this 
is not a requirement. 

Write freely and frankly as many problems as you can. Do not sign your 
name. 


Several hundred’ of these sheets were collected, each containing 
one or more, sometimes several, questions relating to money. Fol- 
lowing are the questions written on one blank selected purely at ran- 
dom. The pupil filling out this blank was a sixteen-year-old girl in 
Grade XI in high school. 


How much of an allowance should a boy or girl about sixteen or seventeen 
get a week—if they do not have outside work and excluding expenses of clothes? 

Approximately how much should high-school girls spend on clothes in a year? 

If a boy or girl in high school works on Saturdays, should they be allowed to 
keep all they earn, and still receive an allowance? 

About how much money should a boy or girl in high school save a week, that 
is, if they have enough allowance to begin with? 

If you go to a show with a girl friend after school and she has as much money 
as you, should you treat her? 

Should you lend people money when they ask you? 

Should high-school pupils work on off-days if they really don’t have to? 


Each question was transferred to a separate slip and sorted out 
under the headings shown in Table 1. 

After some condensation and elimination, these slips were made 
into a questionnaire with 433 items. The distribution of these items 
according to topics is indicated in Table 1 by the column entitled 
“Number of Items in Preliminary Questionnaire.” The 433 items 

* To be exact, 269 blanks were secured and used from the Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, through the kindness of Roy C. Bryan, at that time principal; and 


230 from the Grover Cleveland High School, New York City, through the kindness of 
Charles A. Tonsor, principal. 
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TABLE 1 
CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS’ QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING MONEY 
Number of Items 
Classification in Preliminary 


Family responsibility: 
Need of more or less allowance or income than 
Contributing to family support............... 24 
Receiving an adequate allowance or income.... 23 
Receiving family guidance in money problems.. 18 
Understanding the money problems of thefamily 17 


Social questions: 
State and national questions................. 36 
School problems... 26 
Earning: 
Earning for high-school expenses. ............ 29 
Receiving a fair wage or salary............... 22 
Earning after high-school graduation.......... 19 
Earning for college expenses................. II 
Spending: 
Discerning values in buying and spending. .... 20 
Plan for budgeting—individual............... 15 
Plan for budgeting—family.................. 12 
Considering friends in spending.............. 9 
Considering family members in spending. ..... 6 
Saving and investing: 
Types of 30 
Keeping uninvested money.................. 3 
Borrowing and lending: 
Deciding when to borrow money............. 23 
Deciding when to lend money................ 16 
433 


Questionnaire 
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made a questionnaire which was too elaborate and exhaustive to be 
used with high-school pupils and in which there was considerable 
overlapping of ideas in proceeding from one item to another. The 
final questionnaire used in this study consisted of one hundred items 
which represented a careful selection of the ideas expressed in the 
longer list. Each of the categories in the table was represented by an 
appropriate number of items. So far as possible the original wording 
expressed by pupils was retained, and most of the questions (except 
those with social implications) had a direct personal reference. A 
personal-data sheet. was also attached so that a breakdown of the 
data according to sex, age, grade, socio-economic level, etc., could 
be carried out. 


THE POPULATIONS REPRESENTED 


These questionnaires were answered by 510 pupils in three high 
schools as follows: Hastings High School, 172; Eastside High School, 
Paterson, New Jersey, 167; Grover Cleveland High School, Queens, 
New York, 171. Actually the computations for various items were 
carried out on a basis of 489-508 answers because of the presence of 
omitted items in a large number of the questionnaires. In each 
school questionnaires were filled out by both boys and girls in a 
sampling of classes from Grade IX to Grade XII. 

Hastings, New York, is a suburban community about eighteen 
miles north of New York City. The village, with a population of 
7,097 in 1930, has three manufacturing enterprises devoted to the 
production of asphalt paving blocks, chemicals, and copper prod- 
ucts. There are at least three distinct residential areas. In one high- 
ly restricted district with fine homes live the families of the profes- 
sional, managerial, and proprietary workers, many of whom com- 
mute daily to New York; a second district includes families who are 
in the clerical, tradesman, and skilled-labor classes; while the third is 
composed mostly of foreigners or people of foreign extraction belong- 
ing to the semiskilled or unskilled laboring classes and working in the 
three industries above mentioned. Pupils in the high school come 
from each of these three residential districts. 

Grover Cleveland High School, which is located in Ridgewood, 
Borough of Queens, New York, serves a group of communities known 
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as Glendale, Evergreen, Maspeth, Middle Village, East Williams- 
burgh, Forest Hills, Kew Gardens, and Ridgewood proper. The 
rural character of the names belies the nature of the communities. 

These communities have grown to a thickly populated section of the city, 
consisting largely of adjoining two-story, four-family, brick houses with an 
occasional apartment house. The population is approximately 50 per cent native 
born, with ancestry mostly German and Irish. Those not born in the United States 
have come from a variety of European countries, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Poland, and Austria leading in the order named. Most of the heads of families 
are small tradesmen or office workers, with many owners of small shops and 
some workers, unskilled and semiskilled, in the larger industries. However, 
there are also a few heads of families who occupy positions of responsibility, 
indicating that the neighborhood covered by the school is fairly representative 
of a cosmopolitan community.* 

TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE OF PUPILS FILLING 
OUT QUESTIONNAIRE ON MONEY 


Eastside High School, Paterson, New Jersey, serves the east-side 
residential section of that manufacturing city. Paterson, a city of 
138,513 in 1930, is situated on falls on the Passaic River in New Jer- 
sey. It has numerous manufacturing establishments, principally silk 
mills, dyeing works, foundries, slaughtering and packing houses, and 
jute-goods factories. The principal of the school estimates that 35 
per cent of the school population are American born for several gen- 
erations, 30 per cent are Jewish, 20 per cent Italians, 2 per cent col- 
ored, and 13 per cent miscellaneous foreign born. He also estimates 
that 56 per cent had parents born abroad and 44 per cent parents 
born in this country. Five per cent of the parents are in professional 


t This statement is taken from an earlier article: Percival M. Symonds, ‘‘Comparison 
of the Problems and Interests of Young Adolescents Living in City and Country,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, X (December, 1936), 231-32. 
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or managerial positions, 35 per cent in business and trade, 35 per 
cent are skilled workmen, 20 per cent are unskilled laborers, and 5 
per cent are unemployed. This school, then, is cosmopolitan and rep- 
resents closer approximation to a cross-section of the population 
than would have been true only a few years ago. 

The pupils filling out the questionnaire were distributed in age 
as shown in Table 2. 


THE PROCEDURE IN RATING 


Pupils were asked to rate each question in the questionnaire on 
each of two, five-step rating scales. The nature of these rating scales 
can best be shown by repeating the directions given at the top of the 
questionnaire. 


Below are a number of questions concerning the use of money which have 
been asked by high-school pupils. Some of these questions may be problems 
which you yourself actually faced. You are not asked whether the problem is 
right or wrong, but merely whether it has actually been a problem to you or 
whether you are interested in it as a problem personally. 


In the first column 

Circle “5” if the question has been a very serious problem to you personally. 

Circle “4” if the question has been quite a serious problem to you personally. 

Circle “3” if the question has been of some concern to you, but not seriously. 

Circle “2” if the question has been of slight concern, but has not troubled 
you greatly. 

Circle “1” if you have never met this problem personally. 
In the second column 

Circle “A” if the question is very interesting to you—one that you would 
like to read or discuss very much. 

Circle “B” if the question is quite interesting to you. 

Circle ““C” if the question is of some interest to you. 

Circle “D” if the question is of a little interest to you but does not arouse 
much enthusiasm. 

Circle “E” if the question is of no interest to you—one that you would not 
care at all to read about or to discuss. : 


For each rating an average was found by multiplying the number 


of ratings of “5” or “A” by 5, those of ‘‘4” or “B” by 4, those of “3” 
or “C” by 3, those of “2” or “D” by 2, and those of “1” or “E” by 1, 
adding the products, and dividing by the total number of pupils giv- 
ing the ratings. These average ratings serve as the measures of seri- 
ousness as problems or interests of the questions. 
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TABLE 3 


MONEY PROBLEMS RATED BY HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS AS MOST 
SERIOUS AND MOST INTERESTING AND THOSE RATED 
AS LEAST SERIOUS AND LEAST INTERESTING 


Average | Average 
Question Rating as | Rating on 
Problem | Interest 


Questions rated as most serious and most interesting 
problems: 

31. How can I proceed to get a job after gradua- 
tion from high school? 

32. How can I prepare to be self-supporting after 
graduation from high school? 

33. What occupations are open to high-school 
graduates and what is the average pay in these 
occupations? 

19. Is it a good plan for me to have a bank account? 

34. What is the chance of advancement and in- 
creased earnings in each of these occupations? 

21. What jobs are available so that I may earn 
money after school or in vacation? 

96. Why do we have so much unemployment?. . . 

11. What per cent of the money which I earn 
should I save? 

35. How are wages determined? 

22. Can I earn spending money and not interfere 
with school work? 

12. What should I do with money saved? 

17. Is it advisable to carry insurance on life and 
property? 

20. Where is the safest place to keep money? 

51. In what ways may I help my family financially? 

40. Is it better for me to get a regular allowance or 
to ask for money as it is needed? 

95. Why are some people starving when so much 
food is going to waste? 


w Www Ww Ww Ww 


Questions rated as least serious and least interesting 
problems: 

. Should I take chances to win money with mon- 
ey that does not belong to me? 

. To what extent should I gamble with money?. 

. Am I wise to bet with other students for money? 

. Should my brothers and sisters suggest what I 
should buy with my allowance? 

. Is it my responsibility to help my relatives?. . 

. Should I buy an article, as clothing or a type- 
writer, on credit or by instalments? 

. Is it wise for me to have a charge account at a 
store and to charge articles purchased instead 
of payi 

. Should I receive money for household tasks? . 

. Should my father or mother borrow money 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


Average | Average 
Question Rating as | Rating on 
Problem | Interest 


Questions rated as least serious and least interesting 
problems (continued): 
18. Should one speculate with money to see what 
will happen? 
. Should I leave school to earn money in order 
to care for personal needs?................. 
. Should one invest in stocks and bonds? 
. Why is it not possible for people to exchange 
goods and services instead of money? 
. Should I receive an allowance if I have a part- 
time job? 
. Should I give my parents money earned during 
the summer if they do not need it? 
. What is my financial responsibility to my 
younger brothers and sisters? 


THE FINDINGS 


In Table 3 are shown the average ratings of the questions having 
highest and lowest seriousness as problems and highest and lowest 
interest. 

Boys and girls in high school are most concerned with getting a 
job when they finish school and are now concerned with their prepa- 
ration for later life-work. They are concerned with many things 
connected with work: about occupations open to high-school grad- 
uates, the wages or salary, possibilities for advancement, and how 
they can earn money after school or in vacations without interfering 
with school work. They are personally concerned about the unem- 
ployment situation, and they are puzzled about the ways in which 
wages are determined. They would like to be able to save money and 
open bank accounts. They are thinking about the cost of going to 
college. Perhaps in schools on a higher socio-economic level they 
might be more concerned with allowance and spending money, but 
in the schools included in this study the problem of allowance does 
not appear until fifteenth down the list in the ratings of the serious- 
ness of problems. 

The items that are least serious as problems with these young peo- 
ple are those concerned with gambling, betting, and speculating. 
Perhaps this result may be an expression of the current climate of 
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moral opinion. It is probably more true to say that these are actual- 
ly not problems in any real sense to adolescents—at least, they do 
not feel them to be problems. They also find themselves to be little 
concerned with charge accounts, buying on instalments, or investing 
in stocks and bonds. While they are much concerned with their own 


TABLE 4 


MONEY PROBLEMS SHOWING GREATEST DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN RATINGS AS PROBLEMS AND 
RATINGS FOR INTEREST 


Average | Average 
Question Rating as | Rating on 
Problem | Interest 


Differ- 
ence 


Questions in which differences in direction of being in- 

teresting are greatest: 
69. What are living costs for various sized families?..| 2.76 3-47 0.71 
94. Would an equal distribution of wealth be so help- 
ful, or would it tend to kill private enterprise and 


5. Should I buy an article, as clothing or a type- 
writer, on credit or by instalments?............ 1.94 2.57 .63 


go. Would gas and electric rates be cheaper if the 
city or state took over the gas and electric com- 


too. Why are modern machines permitted to put 
fathers and mothers out of work?.............. 3.07 3.62 -55 


Questions in which differences in direction of being inter- 
esting are least: 


42. What should determine how much allowanceI get?} 3.15 3.35 .20 

7. How much should I lend?..................... 2.81 3.01 .20 

27. Am I wise to bet with other students for money?.}| 1.76 1.96 .20 
40. Is it better for me to get a regular allowance or to 

ask for money as it is needed?................. 3.24 3-44 .20 

1o. How can I collect money lent to friends?........ 3.19 3.40 0.21 


economic progress, they have little concern regarding financial re- 
sponsibility to their families or relatives. 

Interests run closely parallel to problems. Those items which ado- 
lescents rate as being their most serious personal problems are the 
ones that they also find most interesting to read and talk about. The 
question of allowance is even lower in the list as an interest than as a 
problem. Likewise, the same items that are rated low as problems 
are also rated low in interest. 

The data in Table 4 indicate that there is a distinct trend for the 
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ratings on social problems to show greater differences in the direction 
of being interesting than do personal problems. In other words, 
adolescents would prefer to read about and to discuss general social 
economic problems rather than their own personal problems. On 
the other hand, questions of a purely personal nature were rated 
comparatively higher for problems than for interest, for example, the 
question regarding size of allowance, the questions of how much to 
lend, whether it is wise to bet, whether an allowance should be regu- 
lar, and how one may collect money that has been lent. It will be 
remembered, however, that these are not rated high, relatively, so 
far as being problems goes. 


SUMMARY 

Adolescents of high-school age say that their greatest problems 
with regard to money cluster about the questions of getting a job 
when they finish school and preparing for their life-work. In general 
they are more concerned about earning money than about borrowing, 
spending, lending, or saving. They are more concerned over the 
possibility of being able to earn money than over receiving money in 
the form of allowances from their parents. Their least concerns so 
far as money is concerned have to do with gambling and speculating 
and with charge accounts or buying on instalments. 

In general, interests parallel closely the questions that are the 
greatest problems. There is a tendency to be interested in the more 
impersonal and wider social problems and to be concerned about the 
more immediate personal problems. 
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A PROCEDURE FOR APPRAISING CLUBS 


ENID S. SMITH 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina 


* 


HE recent emphasis on extra-curriculum activities, together 
with the large amount of discussion concerning the educational 
principles and values involved, has raised questions in the minds of 
educators about the content and the worth of extra-class experiences. 
The present study was undertaken because of the need for a 
technique that could be used by sponsors, teachers, or deans in 
evaluating a club program. If by use of such a technique predictions 
can be made and trends indicated, then preventive and remedial 
work can be done with clubs; time, energy, and expense can be 
saved; and wasteful practices and destructive outcomes can be 
checked in school, home, and community. 

The investigation was made in McKinley High School, Honolulu, 
in connection with the writer’s work as dean of girls. At the time of 
the study this school enrolled approximately three thousand pupils 
of such varied nationalities, races, and combinations of races as 
American, English, German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, 
Swiss, Puerto Rican, Filipino, Indian, African, Korean, Japanese, 
Chinese, Hawaiian, negro, mulatto, part Hawaiian, part Japanese, 
and others. At the time of the study there were sixty clubs, of which 
twenty-two were subject-matter clubs, twenty hobby clubs, ten 
racial, three citizenship, three religious, and two honor clubs. The 
present study extended over the five-year period of 1927-32, and the 
results were checked later in other high schools of Hawaii to ascer- 
tain whether the technique was applicable to other schools. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM » 


The problem consists of two main parts: (1) Among sixty clubs of 
varying degrees of vitality, what are the characteristics of those 
organizations which at the end of a five-year period will still be live, 
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flourishing clubs; what are the characteristics of those clubs which 
will have become nonexistent or dead clubs at the end of the period; 
and what are the characteristics of the clubs which at the beginning 
of the study are live, independent clubs but which at the end of the 
study will have become absorbed into the curriculum? (2) What 
simple technique or combination of techniques can be devised by 
which the teacher, the sponsor, or the dean can evaluate the club 
program of a high school, and what checks can be used to validate 
this technique? 

For the purpose of clarifying the first section of the problem, it 
may be added that during a five-year period each of the sixty clubs 
is in the process of becoming or belonging to one of three types of 
clubs: the group of live, flourishing clubs, the group of dying clubs, 
or the group of curriculum-absorbing clubs. Thus they will be desig- 
nated throughout this study. It would, therefore, be correct only at 
the end of the study to speak of “dead” clubs or “curriculum-ab- 
sorbed” clubs. Not until the end of the study is it proved to which 
of the three groups each club belongs. 


SOURCES OF DATA, METHODS, AND TECHNIQUES 


This pioneer investigation, a case study of clubs, attempted for 
the first time to use the following combinations of simple, modern 
techniques for the purpose of giving a general picture of a club pro- 
gram in a high school. Every effort was made to be as objective as 
the type of problem allows. 

Ratings of clubs by members.—Every semester there was given to 
the members of the clubs a uniform questionnaire, each question of 
which was accompanied by a five-point wgting scale: “very good,” 
“good,” “fair,”’ “poor,” and “very poor.” For each question the 
members checked one descriptive square of this scale according to 
their best knowledge and judgment. On the first question, ““Do you 
like this club?” 52 per cent of the membership of a certain club ex- 
pressed their liking under “very good,” 31 per cent of the member- 
ship under “good,” 10 per cent of the membership rated it “fair,” 
and 7 per cent rated it “poor.” For comparing these results with 
findings of the same club or of different clubs in different semesters, 
it was necessary to obtain, through weighting, one figure for each 
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question. Therefore, “very good” was arbitrarily given a weight of 
100 on the five-point scale; “good,”’ 80; “‘fair,”’ 60; “poor,” 40; and 
‘very poor,” 20. Thus in the example above in which 52 per cent of 
the members of a club indicated their liking for the club under “very 
good,” the respective weights were 5,200, 2,480, 600, and 280, a total 
of 8,560, which when divided by 100 gave a mean rating of 85.6. 
At that particular time in that particular club the membership as a 
whole rated its liking for the club at 85.6, a figure which could easily 
be compared with the rating obtained in the same way from any 
other club. 

Ratings on club presidents.—Likewise a questionnaire and rating 
scale on club presidents was filled out by three raters: the dean of 
girls, the teacher assisting the dean, and a member of the student 
council, each of whom was selected on the basis of knowledge of 
clubs, experience, educational background and training, position, 
interest, personal characteristics, and willingness to co-operate in 
the study. These ratings were tabulated and weighted in the same 
manner as those already described, and a figure for each question 
was obtained for evaluation of characteristics in the three types of 
clubs and for comparative purposes. 

Ratings on club sponsors.—Similarly club sponsors were rated by 
means of a questionnaire and rating scale. Three raters expressed 
their judgments based on visits to regular meetings of the clubs for 
the purpose of obtaining a picture of the characteristics of the spon- 
sors that might or might not contribute to a club’s life, death, or 
absorption into the curriculum. 

Observation data sheet.—A uniform list of questions, placed in the 
hands of the three raters at the beginning and at the close of each 
semester, was designed to obtain definite, objective evidence of the 
influence of the clubs on school, home, and community. There were 
(1) questions that referred to the club in its relation to the home and 
community and (2) questions that referred to the individual and 
school. From time to time changes were noted in the environment 
and the homes of club members, and inquiries were made to discover 
what changes were results of the club work. Likewise visits were 
made to the clubrooms, and records were kept of changes that could 
be attributed to the influence of the clubs. 
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Ranking of club projects.—A list of the projects undertaken by all 
the clubs was given to fifty-six teachers, selected on the basis of their 
club experience, interest, and willingness to co-operate. Each teacher 
ranked the projects according to his opinion of their importance to 
the school and the community. The projects were then arranged in 
order of preference according to the vote of the majority. Because 
of the yearly variation in the number of clubs and the desirability 
of comparing the projects of different clubs, it was necessary to 
weight the projects with respect to the number of clubs for the year 
under consideration and then to obtain the percentile ranks of the 
clubs on the basis of the rankings given the projects. 

The interview schedule-—A schedule used in interviewing consisted 
of a five-point scale with selected questions that were parts of the 
questionnaires relating to club presidents and sponsors checked by 
the three raters. This scale was submitted to club members near the 
beginning of each semester at the time of private interviews in the 
dean’s office. Thus the judgments of pupils were compared with 
those of the three raters. In addition, the following two general ques- 
tions were asked of the club members: “In what way or ways do you 
think the club helps you, your school, your home, or community?” 
“In what way or ways do you think the club could be improved?” 
The first question was used to check with the observation data sheet, 
and the second furnished a list of possible improvements, which was 
handed to club sponsors. 

Club histories —The general biographical methods used in study- 
ing individuals were applied in this case study of clubs. These his- 
tories were kept by the investigator with the aid of trained assistants, 
sponsors, raters, and teachers. The excgpt method of reporting ex- 
act words of speakers was used, and all observations were recorded 
objectively. A definite outline, called the “History Record Sheet,” 
was used in order that the observations would be directed along such 
lines as attendance, participation of members in club work, the 
officers, sponsors, visitors, the promptness of meetings, order of pro- 
ceedings, the program, the content of the program and methods of 
handling it, the discussion, report on work of project, observation 
after adjournment, and, last of all, general remarks. The secretaries’ 
reports, with those of the sponsor, served as general checks on the 
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material gathered, as did the questionnaires on the presidents and 
the sponsors. All these sources of data were expected to present 
parts of the same picture and in certain instances served as checks of 
accuracy. 

Literature in the field of extra-curriculum activities.—The literature, 
which gave a comprehensive view of what had thus far been ac- 
complished with clubs and of the conclusions empirically reached, 
was carefully examined and used partly to assist in determining the 
material for the questionnaires and partly to furnish criteria against 
which to check the club activities that did not lend themselves to 
the questionnaire method. The standards given in the literature for 
a live, flourishing club were adopted as the criteria against which the 
degree of vitality of the clubs of this study was measured. The find- 
ings of this study, particularly in reference to the live clubs, were 
expected to validate the conclusions that had been reached em- 
pirically in the literature of the field. 


FINDINGS 


There were two kinds of findings: (1) those concerning the prac- 
ticability of the technique and (2) discoveries resulting from the 
application of the technique. 

Practicability of the technique.—The short, specific questions deal- 
ing with factors considered to characterize a “‘good”’ or a “bad” club 
were satisfactory. Less than fifteen minutes was required to obtain 
definite answers from 100 per cent of the membership. The ques- 
tionnaire required a measurement of the degree of each factor 
present and necessitated thought rather than a categorical answer 
that could be given carelessly. Follow-up interviews and discus- 
sions showed that the questions conveyed practically the same mean- 
ing to all. The questions were easily rated, and the ratings were 
easily interpreted. Comparing the findings for one club with those 
of another club involved nothing more intricate than simple arith- 
metic. 

For the same reasons the questionnaires and the rating scales on 
the club presidents and sponsors were, on the whole, satisfactory. 
These served as partial checks on club histories, interview schedules, 
and observation data sheets. The raters understood that character- 
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istics were to be checked objectively. It was necessary, however, to 
visit various clubs several times to observe definitely each item 
enumerated on the questionnaires, since a president or a sponsor 
could scarcely be expected to exhibit all the enumerated factors in 
one day. Since the officers and the club members were accustomed to 
having visitors from other clubs and from the faculty at their meet- 
ings, no embarrassment was caused by the presence in the back seats 
of raters unobtrusively checking questionnaires. 

The observation data sheet obtained definite and objective evi- 
dence of the influence of the clubs on individuals, home, school, and 
community ; supplemented the case histories of the clubs; and served 
as a check on other data. 

The rankings of the projects supplied an estimate of the practical 
usefulness of each club to school, home, and community. The proj- 
ects were indicative of the progress of the club, were associated with 
the abundant life of a club or its approaching demise, or were evi- 
dence that it would be absorbed into the curriculum. The technique 
of weighting the rankings was simple, easily comprehended, and 
serviceable for comparative purposes. 

The interview schedule was mainly a check on the ratings of the 
three raters, and, when in 98 per cent of the schedules there was not 
more than a variation of one point or interval on the five-point scale, 
the schedules were abandoned as a useless detail. The two general 
questions of the schedule, however, furnished suggestions to sponsors 
for club improvements. 

The club history, giving a vivid picture of the details of procedure 
of a club as a live, throbbing entity, was probably the most complete 
and satisfactory source of data. The difficulty of having several per- 
sons working on the histories was satisfactorily overcome by the 
uniform questions of the History Record Sheet. 

The literature in the field furnished material for questionnaires 
and standards of measurement of a live, flourishing club. Against 
these criteria the three types of clubs were measured. 

Discoveries.—Table 1 summarizes, by means of averages, the char- 
acteristics of the three types of clubs, their presidents, and sponsors, 
throughout the five-year period studied. The investigator recognizes 
the difficulty in handling the data in the form of averages, but be- 
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cause of the cumbersomeness of the findings it seemed best, for the 
purposes of a digest, to present a brief picture of the study in this 
form. So far as the ratings of the clubs, the presidents, and the spon- 
sors are concerned, the average ratings for the entire period differ 
but slightly from the ratings computed by the semester and by the 
year. In the case of the ratings on the projects, the numerous fluc- 
tuations in the quality of projects, even in the live and the cur- 
riculum-absorbing clubs, were so great that the picture here gives 
but a partial view of the work of the clubs. 

The application of the technique to the sixty clubs indicated that 
there were distinctive characteristics in each of the three types of 
clubs. Each group, as well as individual clubs, appeared to have 
definite molds or patterns characterizing them each year throughout 
the period studied, even though the presidents, sponsors, and a large 
part of the membership changed. A club continued with the pur- 
pose, the ideals, and the distinctive rhythm established in the early 
part of its history. The live group of clubs tended to rate high (75 


_ or above) in the factors studied, while the curriculum-absorbing 


clubs averaged even higher, except for their presidents. The dying 
group rated uniformly low in nearly all factors considered. 

The following characteristics were found in the live and the cur- 
riculum-absorbing clubs: (1) The clubs originated from a “‘felt need” 
within the school. (2) The clubs dealing with subject matter were 
an outgrowth of the curriculum. (3) The clubs were initiated by the 
pupils, often with the help of teachers. (4) The ratings on interest 
and liking for the clubs tended to be high. (5) The sponsors were 
selected by pupils and appointed by the administration. (6) The 
sponsors helped pupils plan their programs and projects. (7) Officers 
were elected by popular vote, and parliamentary procedure was fol- 
lowed in conducting meetings. (8) The administration furnished suf- 
ficient club equipment. (9) Such clubs as subject-matter clubs and 
religious clubs had high ratings in the factor of provision for indi- 
vidual differences. (10) The clubs tended to be prompt in the open- 
ing and the closing of meetings and were generally business-like, with 
the possible exception of some racial clubs. (11) The spirit of democ- 
racy was present to a high degree, except in honor clubs. (12) The 
clubs offered rest and recreation, with a possible exception of the 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE RATINGS GIVEN THREE TYPES OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM CLUBS FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


CurRICULUM- 
ABSORBING 
CLuBs 


Ratings Given to Clubs by Members 


. Do you like this club? 
. Do the members respect the club president?. . 


. Is there growth in knowledge? 
. Is there growth in leadership? 
. Is there provision for individual differences?. . 
. Does the club help you develop desirable 


. Does the club help you develop skills? 

. Does the club help you in your class work?... 
. Does the club help you in your home? 

. Does the club help your school? 

. Does the club work help your community?. . . 
. Is the club democratic? 

. Is the president satisfactory? 

. Is the sponsor satisfactory? 

. Do the members co-operate in the club’s work? 


All questions 


Ratings Given Presidents 
by Three Raters 


. Self-control (is master of self, is well balanced) 

. Judgment (has common sense) 

. Fairness (impartial) 

. Enthusiasm (zealous, “peppy”’) 

. Patience (persevering, long-suffering) 

. Courage (brave, has strength of convictions). . 

. Reverence (respects Deity and humanity). ... 

. Humility (modest, unpretending) 

. Graciousness (kind, sympathetic, courteous). . 

. Alertness (able to understand a situation 
quickly) 

. Resourcefulness (able to help in time of need). 

. Progressiveness (willing to grow, to change). . 

. Cheerfulness (has good spirits and happy out- 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


CuRRICULUM- 
ABSORBING 
CLuBs 


Dyinc 
CLuss 


Ratings Given Sponsors 
by Three Raters 


. Does the sponsor show interest in the club?. . . 52 
. Does the sponsor command the pupils’ respect? 59 
. Does the sponsor permit pupils to lead? 47 
. Does the sponsor act as guide when called up- 


. Does the sponsor know the subject matter of 
the club’s interest? 

. Is the sponsor enthusiastic? 

. Is the sponsor fair, unprejudiced? 

. Is the sponsor resourceful? 

. Is the sponsor friendly, one with the pupils?. . 

. Is the sponsor prompt at meetings? 


oo OND 


All questions 


Percentile Ranks Given Club 
Projects by 56 Teachers 


18 
26 


honor clubs, in which the work was strenuous and of a trying nature. 
(13) Projects tended to benefit the school and individuals, with a 
possible exception of the honor clubs, the work of which gave little 
time or opportunity for a diversity of useful projects. (14) A chance 
was given to learn to do better the things that pupils would do any- 
way. (15) Opportunity was given to acquire knowledge and skills, 
particularly in subject-matter, racial, and religious clubs. (16) The 
clubs, with few exceptions, offered experiences that tended to satisfy 
adolescent needs for sociability and freedom of expression. (17) Size 
of clubs did not, apparently, interfere with success, although a large 
subject-matter club indicated future incorporation into the cur- 
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riculum. (18) Such clubs as the religious, subject-matter, and hobby 
clubs tended to assist members with their future vocational interests. 
(19) The ratings on the projects of the clubs, on the clubs themselves, 
on their presidents and sponsors tended to be high in the majority of 
characteristics studied, although there were fluctuations from year 
to year. 

In the curriculum-absorbing clubs, with their emphasis on subject 
matter, meetings tended to be conducted more like general class- 
room exercises, and sponsors were better prepared in the subject 
matter of the clubs’ interests. Nevertheless there was a noticeable 
lack of carry-over of the clubs’ work into home and community. The 
histories indicated the tendency of this group to increase in numbers 
until they were too large for all to participate, to duplicate subject 
matter taught in classes, and finally to work a compromise in which 
the clubs would be taken into the curriculum, with distinct ad- 
vantage to clubs and curriculum. 

Positive and negative characteristics were discovered when the 
group of dying clubs was checked against the criteria furnished in 
the literature for live, flourishing clubs. The positive factors held in 
common with the other two types of clubs are enumerated above 
under points 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 12, 14,and 17. The negative factors were as 
follows: (1) The clubs did not grow out of the curriculum of the 
school. (2) Interest and enthusiasm were not present to a high de- 
gree in sponsors. (3) The majority of the sponsors were not fitted for 
the work undertaken, were not entirely familiar with subject matter 
of clubs’ interests, and did not plan programs sufficiently with club 
members. (4) The presidents were not always elected by popular 
vote. (5) The meetings were not always conducted according to 
parliamentary rules. (6) Little provision was made for individual 
differences. (7) The clubs tended to be unbusiness-like and late in 
opening and closing meetings. (8) Projects tended not to be con- 
ducted for benefit of home, school, or community. (9) The clubs 
tended to lack a spirit of democracy; there was much race prejudice. 
(10) The play spirit present tended toward rowdyism. (11) The pro- 
grams of the clubs were not well planned. (12) There was no provi- 
sion for learning better to perform the tasks that members would 
need to perform in their daily living. (13) There was little provision 
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for the development of desirable character qualities. (14) There was 
little chance to acquire knowledge or skills that would help in future 
vocational interests. (15) There was slight opportunity offered for 
satisfying the needs of adolescent nature, such as sociability, initia- 
tive, and originality on a high plane. (16) The rank on the projects, 
ratings of the clubs, the presidents, and the sponsors—all tended to 
be low. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Because of the lack of technique for handling group histories in an 
objective way, only a part of the possibilities of this study could be 
realized. It is, therefore, recommended that further investigations be 
made which will result in formulating an objective method of dealing 
with case studies of groups. It is desirable that a means be discov- 
ered by which characteristics found in the histories may be weighted 
and combined with the ratings and other available data to form an 
index number for comparing the degree of life, of mortality, or of 
likelihood of absorption into the curriculum of various clubs. Fur- 
thermore, since it is difficult to generalize from one pioneer study, 
the recommendation is made that several studies similar to the 


present be made dealing, if possible, with larger numbers of clubs 
in schools of various types. 
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TEACHING LITERATURE AS EXPERIENCE 


LEE DEIGHTON 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 


* 


l 1s the fashion among some school administrators to speak slight- 

ingly of An Experience Curriculum in English' insofar as it deals 
with literature. The reading of literature, they say, has always been 
experience; literature must deal with human experience or it is not 
literature. Certainly the generalities of the report justify some of this 
criticism. Yet anyone observing the teaching of English during re- 
cent years must conclude that An Experience Curriculum has actual- 
ly changed the teaching of literature in a surprising number of high- 
school classrooms. The recent publication of Literature as Explora- 
tion? has served to document and implement the generalities of the 
curriculum report. 

For nearly fifteen years English teachers have felt a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the high-school courses in literature. Dissatisfac- 
tion has been caused only in part by a change in the quality of the 
high-school population. It has been caused as much by a profession- 
al ambition to make the teaching of literature more significant for all 
kinds of pupils. Dissatisfaction has been reflected in the rapidly 
changing content of literature courses. The traditional study of the 
history of literature was first displaced by the study of literary types. 
Study of literary types has, in many quarters, been displaced by 
grouping of selections under centers of interest. Established classics 
have given way to modern literature, and more recently modern 
literature has given way to modern writings of a shallow, meretri- 
cious nature. Into this situation the idea of teaching literature as 

* An Experience Curriculum in English. A Report of the Curriculum Commission of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
Inc., 1935. 

2 Louise Rosenblatt, for the Commission on Human Relations. Literature as Ex- 


ploration. A Publication of the Progressive Education Association. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., 1938. 
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experience brings much that is not only new but extremely im- 
portant and extremely valuable. 

There are, however, certain implications in the notion of teaching 
literature as experience which are too often overlooked. It is the 
purpose of this article to call attention to some of these. At the out- 
set of this endeavor it will be well to make certain stipulations. It is 
agreed, for example, that literature is an art, that the art consists in 
choosing significant content and stating it effectively. It is agreed 
that both the content and the method of stating it are closely inter- 
woven. It is this writer’s belief, contrary to that of Rosenblatt,’ that 
form and content may, with profit, be examined separately. Such 
examination will not only illuminate individual books but will also 
clarify the nature of the reading experience. 


THE NATURE OF THE READING EXPERIENCE 


Four kinds of response—We react to any good book both emo- 
tionally and thoughtfully. Moreover, we react to the form, or style, 
or structure of the book both emotionally and thoughtfully. We also 
react to the content of the book both emotionally and thoughtfully. 
Thus the reading experience may be composed of four kinds of reac- 
tions. Any one of these four responses may dominate the reading 
experience. High-school pupils, for example, universally respond 
more emotionally than thoughtfully to their reading, and their emo- 
tions are more often aroused by what the author says than by how 
he says it. 

The relations of emotional and thoughtful responses—It may be 
stipulated that emotional responses and thoughtful responses to 
reading are interwoven. They fortify each other; they modify each 
other. The thoughtful response heightens emotion; the emotional 
response may stimulate thought. It may also be stipulated that the 
emotional response endures in memory as long as the thoughtful re- 
sponse. It may even be said that the emotional response is just as 
important in the reader’s life as the thoughtful response. Both kinds 
of response are essential to the complete and the satisfactory reading 
experience. It is this writer’s conviction that the important thing is 
not what you have read nor how much you have read but how you 


t Ibid., pp. 53-58. 
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have read. It is his conviction that the experience of reading a book 
is more or less valuable to the reader in proportion to the extent of 
thoughtful responses which the reader makes to that book. 

The emotional response to reading needs little encouragement in 
high-school classes. If the pupil understands what he is reading, he 
will respond to it emotionally. It is the thoughtful response which 
must be encouraged and guided. 

The truth is, of course, that all reading is more or less thoughtful. 
The notion that the human mind exists as an unmarked wax tablet 
has long since perished. In any reading of any book by any person 
there is some active, thoughtful response. It is the proper function 
of the English teacher to increase the amount, and to improve the 
quality, of this thoughtful response. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THOUGHTFUL RESPONSE TO READING 


The extent of reading experiences.—Rosenblatt has detailed with 
clarity the variety of experiences which a pupil may meet in his 
reading:* he may meet great persons; he may meet persons of his 
own age living in similar circumstances; he may travel to foreign 
lands; he may drop a few centuries and live in romance or history the 
life of long ago. Whether meeting these persons, these situations, 
these foreign customs, lands, and lives is to mean much or little to 
the reader depends on whether he reflects on them. It has been said 
that go per cent of what the average person learns he learns from 
reading. If this statement is true, or nearly true, the importance 
of reflecting on what one has read becomes apparent. 

The nature of the thoughtful response.—Perhaps the argument may 
be made clear by use of an analogy from direct experience. Have we 
not all known persons whose direct daily experience meant little to 
them? Have we not all known persons who look without seeing, who 
listen without hearing, who talk without saying anything? Have we 
not had friends whose summers in Europe gave them no new wisdom 
and little knowledge about either Europe or America? We know 
some travelers whose response to Europe was predominately emo- 
tional. They may later recall the pleasure with which they viewed 
their first cathedral, or the awe they felt in the Alps, or their disgust 


t Ibid., pp. 32-66. 
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with the street beggars of Paris. On another level they may recall 
their pleasure in the workmanship of the English masons who con- 
structed the fan vaulting in Gloucester Cathedral. They may recall 
their pleasure in observing the technique of Rembrandt or the skill 
of Rodin. These emotional responses are important, but, as years 
pass, they are recalled with increasing difficulty, until they vanish 
and only a general euphoria is left. 

Is it necessary to detail the thoughtful responses which these same 
travelers might have made under the same circumstances? Is it not 
clear that direct experience, lacking reflective responses, is incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory? The thoughtful response relates the new 
experience to previous experiences. The emotional response is iso- 
lated. The thoughtful response involves evaluation. The emotional 
response is noncritical. The thoughtful response to new experience 
permits future use of that experience as a key in later problem- 
solving. The thoughtful response converts knowledge into wisdom. 

These European travelers and their travels comprise an analogy. 
Analogy is not valid proof in argument, but it serves to clarify and to 
explain. Use of the same terms in the same way in the study of read- 
ing experience will be profitable. The experience of reading a book is 
complete and satisfactory and useful only if it involves thoughtful 
response. 


THOUGHTFUL RESPONSES TO HOW THINGS ARE SAID AND 
TO WHAT IS SAID 

Responses to how things are said.—It has been noted that there are 
four responses which the reader makes in the experience of reading a 
book. Two of these are emotional; two are thoughtful. It was ob- 
served that the reader responds both to what the author says and to 
how he says it. The emotional response to how a thing is said need 
not detain us. The thoughtful response to how a thing is said in- 
volves a study of style, of method, of form. This study is the content 
of literary criticism as it is practiced in colleges and in the profession 
of letters. Its uses have, therefore, been called vocational. It is 
wholly out of place in junior high schools, where other problems are 
more timely and more important. In most senior high schools it 
should probably be subordinated to the study of interpretation, 
which is to say the study of meanings. Abler pupils may be en- 
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couraged to note matters of form, which, properly understood, will 
be a source of immense emotional satisfaction. There will be general 
agreement, however, that the proper study of literature in high 
schools will emphasize the study of what is said in books. 

Responses to what is said.—The immensely interesting studies by 
I. A. Richards with college students show that the study of what is 
being said in books is no simple matter." It is much to be hoped that 
continuing studies of the problems of meaning will contribute to 
high-school teaching. Limitations both of space and of understand- 
ing prevent this writer from entering a discussion of the problems of 
interpretation which Richards presents in Interpretation in Teaching. 
The concern of this article is how to deal with the content of books 
so that high-school pupils will find their reading experiences satis- 
factory, complete, and useful. There is almost no difficulty with the 
emotional response to the content of reading if that content is under- 
stood. The persistent difficulties arise in stimulating thoughtful re- 
sponse. 


TECHNIQUES FOR IMPROVING THOUGHTFUL RESPONSE 
TO CONTENT 


There is more to the study of content than merely grasping the 
meanings of isolated words, or noting details, or getting central 
thought. These are the mechanical skills of reading, but reading is 
something more than the exercise of a number of skills. Reading 
must be taken to mean the understanding of what is read. Under- 
standing what the author says involves understanding what he does 
not say. It involves understanding implications which may or may 
not be stated. It involves not only reading of the lines but reading 
between the lines. 

What are the techniques of teaching this kind of reading in high 
schools? Here lies one of the two or three most significant problems 
in the English field today. It is a problem which is attracting an in- 
creasing number of the best minds in the field. The suggestions 
which follow are neither complete nor of equal merit. They are set 

« For the reading of poetry see I. A. Richards, Practical Criticism. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1929. 


For the reading of prose see I. A. Richards, Interpretation in Teaching. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. 
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down here in the hope that they may stimulate development of other 
and improved techniques. 

Stimulating thoughtful response to exposition and argument.—With 
the content of exposition and argument there should be little trouble. 
The proper road is easy to see, if troublesome to follow. The neces- 
sity for thoughtful response to these forms of writing is obvious in a 
world at the mercy of clever propagandists. It is more than ever 
important today to train pupils to evaluate the content of argument 
and exposition as well as to understand it. Thoughtful response to 
the content of writing consists chiefly in evaluation. Evaluation of 
argument becomes chiefly an application of the laws of evidence. 

Does the evidence that the author presents warrant his conclu- 
sions? What conclusions may not be drawn from the evidence? Is 
the evidence in the nature of fact, or is it hearsay? Does the author 
rely entirely on authority? Is the authority quoted really valid? If 
factual evidence is given, can these facts be checked by disinterested 
observers? Can the facts be checked by scientific experiment? Or are 
the facts of such a nature that they cannot be duplicated? If so, does 
the author quote good and reliable witnesses? These and other re- 
lated questions are the sort which every citizen of a democracy must 
learn to ask about the content of argument. 

This type of evaluation is based entirely on the selection itself. It 
is internal analysis. Now the reader may turn to his previous ex- 
perience. Do the author’s conclusions check with what the reader 
knows to be true? Does the author consider all the facts that bear on 
his argument? If the author urges a course of action, does he con- 
sider all the implications of that action? In the light of the answers 
to such questions as these, the reader may make up his mind con- 
cerning the value of what he has read. 

What has been said of argument may also be said of exposition. 
One more suggestion may be added for dealing with exposition. It is 
important not only to understand what the author means; it is im- 
portant to understand what he does not mean. In fact, exposition and 
definition may be mastered only by this exclusion of opposites. 

Stimulating thoughtful response to the content of poetry —Exposition 
and argument are fairly easy. They deal with ideas. What of 
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poetry? What of lyric poetry in particular? What content is there 
here to respond to thoughtfully? 

This writer believes that a first-rate lyric poem has never been 
written without an idea expressed or implied. Upon examination 
even the so-called “nature poems” will reveal an attitude, a point of 
view, or a proposition. This idea content of lyric poetry may form 
the basis of evaluation or reflection for high-school pupils. Thus lyric 
poetry seems to be more akin to exposition than to narrative. 

At this point it becomes obvious that matters of style and form 
and method are occasionally the proper concern of all high-school 
pupils. The appeals of rhyme and rhythm cannot be overlooked. 
Response to such simple elements of poetic form, whether thoughtful 
or emotional, should certainly be encouraged in most high-school 
classes. A study of lyric poetry confined only to the ideas expressed 
would miss much. However, a study of lyric poetry ignoring ideas 
would leave teacher and pupil talking vaguely of how well the poet 
expressed himself, or of how effective the alliteration was, or of how 
beautiful was the sound effect, the rhythm, the color. It would leave 
them, in short, in the position of talking about parts of the poem, 
about the author, about everything but the poem. Lyric poems ex- 
press or imply ideas, and much of the high-school prejudice against 
lyric poetry can be dispelled by bringing this simple fact to light. 

Stimulating thoughtful response to narrative.—Narrative may, at 
first glance, seem to raise difficulties in the way of thoughtful re- 
sponse to content. Actually the difficulties are few and easy to deal 
with. What is the content of narrative? First, there is a story with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. This sequence may properly be 
called the action. Second, there are the characters, who alter or are 
altered by the course of the action. Action with beginning, middle, 
and end implies change. Characters are found in such and such a 
situation at the beginning of the narrative. Within this situation 
there lies a conflict of aims or interests. The conflict provides the 
story. The resolution of the conflict to the advantage of one of the 
conflicting interests is the end of the story. 

Critical reading of narrative may begin with determining the 
change which has taken place in the characters. Recognition of both 
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sides of the conflict and an understanding of the characters are re- 
quired. With this background established, the pupil is ready to con- 
sider the conduct of the characters. Thoughtful response to narra- 
tive content is chiefly an evaluation of characters and their conduct. 

Conduct of the characters may be evaluated in three ways. It may 
first be measured against the socially accepted standards of our time 
as to prudence and virtue. Thus the pupil may be asked, “‘Is Hamlet 
justified by social standards of today in killing his stepfather?” At 
once it becomes clear that this question is inadequate. Hamlet was 
not living in the social milieu of today. The next question may be 
asked, “‘Was Hamlet justified by the standards of his own time in 
murdering his stepfather?” There is still something lacking. The 
third question, more valid than the other two, is, “Was Hamlet’s 
murder of his stepfather justified by the conditions set up in the play 
itself?” 

Thus the characters in any narrative may be evaluated on the 
basis of their conduct in three ways. Were the characters prudent 
and virtuous as measured by standards of their own time and so- 
ciety? Of the reader’s time and society? Of the conditions set up in 
the narrative itself? To put it another way, the pupil may be asked, 
“What would you have done in this character’s place?” Or better, 
“What would you have done in this character’s place given the con- 
ditions set up in the story?” 


SUMMARY 

There are four possible kinds of response to the experience of 
reading a book. The reader may respond emotionally either to what 
is said or to how it is said. The reader may also respond thoughtfully 
either to what is said or to how it is said. Emotional responses need 
no encouragement at the hands of high-school teachers. Thoughtful 
responses must be encouraged. The teacher who approaches litera- 
ture as experience cannot well evade the responsibility of encourag- 
ing a thoughtful response to the content of books. Without this 
thoughtful response the reading experience is incomplete. 


} 


ADJUSTMENT AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 
OF ATHLETES AND NON-ATHLETES 


GERALD C. CARTER 
Jackson Township High School, Westport, Indiana 


J. R. SHANNON 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


* 


UMEROUS comparisons of high-school athletes and non-athletes 
have been made. One of the most recent of these showed that 
there were no significant differences between the two groups in scores 
on tests of mental ability or on standardized achievement tests, and 
the authors conclude by saying: “That the differences in both gen- 
eral intelligence and high-school progress between the athletes and 
the non-athletes were insignificant should be gratifying to those 
friends of athletics who would like to proceed to consider the merits 
of athletics on less subject-centered grounds.’ 

Indeed, is it not time that other comparisons were being made? 
Some have been, it is true,? but more are needed. Assertions are fre- 
quently made that athletic achievement develops certain personality 
traits. These are, however, assertions only; evidence is not presented 
to support the contention. Typical of such expressions is that of 
Douglass with regard to extra-curriculum activities in general: 

As experiences for developing traits of personality and character and for pro- 
viding mentally hygienic environment, there is little doubt that activities are 
superior to classroom instruction as most commonly carried on. Activity ex- 
periences favorable to the development of initiative, leadership, group inter- 
ests, social intelligence, and self-confidence in human relations are not to be 
matched in the typical classroom. Activities afford channels for self-expression, 
highly desirable as good mental hygiene, which have not characterized the 
study and teaching of the conventional subjects. The presence of more pur- 


t Marvin L. Snoddy and J. R. Shannon, ‘‘Standardized Achievement Measurements 
of Athletes and Non-athletes,’’ School Review, XLVII (October, 1939), 612. 

2? For a relatively recent example see Dorothy Eaton and J. R. Shannon, “College 
Careers of High-School Athletes and Non-athletes,” School Review, XLII (May, 1934), 
356-61. 
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poseful attitudes and greater enthusiasm and interest also serve to make par- 
ticipation in organization activities effective in the promotion of healthy mental 
and emotional growth and balance." 


The present article reports an investigation, semi-objective in 
nature, comparing high-school athletes and non-athletes in regard to 
social adjustment and personality traits. The two groups were com- 
pared by means of the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire and a 
home-made score card of personality traits. 


OBTAINING AND TREATING THE DATA 


A boy was considered an athlete if he had earned a school letter or 
was reported by his coach to be earning one. Most of the high schools 
used in the study gave letters in basketball only. 

The Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire, Form A, was used as a 
measure of the boys’ social adjustments. The items in the question- 
naire are grouped under the following seven headings: adjustment in 
relation to curriculum, adjustment in relation to social life of the 
school, adjustment in relation to the administration, adjustment in 
relation to the teachers, adjustment in relation to other pupils, ad- 
justment in relation to home and family, and adjustment in relation 
to personal life. When the boys responded to the questionnaire, they 


did not know that the investigator planned to compare athletes and, 


non-athletes. They were told by the investigator that their teachers 
would not see the questionnaires. 

A rating sheet of six personality traits was devised especially for 
this investigation. The trait names included were: co-operation, 
self-control, leadership, reliability, agreeability, and sociability. 
Spaces for checkings ranging from o to 10 were provided after each 
trait name. The boys selected in a high school were rated on each 
item by the coach, the principal, and two classroom teachers. The 
persons doing the rating did not know that a comparison of athletes 
and non-athletes was the objective. 

All the boys in Grades XI and XII of ten small high schools lo- 
cated in four counties of southern Indiana were given the question- 
naire and were rated on the score card. Small high schools were pre- 


t Harl R. Douglass, Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools, p. 214. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 
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ferred to large schools because the persons doing the rating in each 
school knew all the boys and because the number of athletes more 
nearly equaled the number of non-athletes in each school. 

After the raw data were collected and before they were scored, the 
number of athletes and of non-athletes from each school were made 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF ATHLETES AND NON-ATHLETES ON PHASES 
OF ADJUSTMENT AND ON PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Difference Number of 
between Chances in 100 
Diff. 
Means in that Differ- 
Favor of ‘ ence Is True 
Athletes Difference 
Items of adjustment in relation to: 
Social life of the school............... .16 .48 68.4 
Personality traits: 
03 05 52.0 
Ratings on personality traits by: 
Average rating................... 3.80 3.40 100.0 


equal by discarding at random from the larger group. One hundred 
athletes and one hundred non-athletes remained as the subjects of 
the investigation. 

The questionnaires were scored, and distribution tables were made 
to show the range of scores for each group of boys on each of the 
seven phases of adjustment and on their sum. The personality rating 
sheets were scored, and distribution tables were made to show the 
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range of the average ratings given by the four judges for each group 
of boys on each of the six traits and on their sum. The totals by 
coaches, principals, average of the two teachers, and average of the 
three groups of judges were tabulated separately. 

Means and standard deviations of all distributions were com- 
puted. The significance of the difference between two comparable 
means was indicated by the ratio obtained by dividing the difference 
between the means by the standard error of the difference. The sum- 
marizing data of this investigation are presented in Table tr. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. None of the differences between the means on the seven items 
of adjustment from the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire are 
large, and none have full significance. Four of the differences favor 
the non-athletes and three favor the athletes, but, since the differ- 
ences in favor of the athletes are larger, on the whole, the difference 
between the means of the totals favors the athletes slightly. 

2. Although the differences between the means on the items of 
adjustment are not large nor fully significant, some significance may 
obtain in the fact that the non-athletes excelled in the more ‘‘aca- 
demic” items of adjustment (curriculum, administration, and teach- 
ers) while the athletes excelled in the more “social’’ items (social life 
of the school, other pupils, home and family). 

3. The data on personality traits are more indicative and point 
more in a single direction. Two of the differences, both favoring the 
athletes, have complete statistical significance. These two concern 
leadership and sociability. All but one of the six differences favor the 
athletes, and the difference favoring the non-athletes has but little 
better than a 50-50 chance of being statistically significant. 

4. The sums of the scores on the six personality traits favor the 
athletes more noticeably than do the scores on most of the individual 
traits. This comparison is true regardless of whether ratings of the 
coaches, the principals, or the teachers are being considered, or an 
average of the judgments of all. Except for the principals’ ratings, 
the superiority of the athletes over the non-athletes on the whole 
personality check list has almost complete statistical significance. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THE SUBJECT FIELDS 


LEONARD V. KOOS anv COLLABORATORS 
* 


HE same grouping of subject fields is being followed for the 

lists of references in the February and March numbers of the 
School Review as was used in the cycles of lists published during 
1933-39, inclusive. The concept of “instruction” is also the same 
and includes curriculum, methods of teaching and study and super- 
vision, and measurement. In each subject field the list includes 
items published during a period of approximately twelve months 
since the preparation of the list appearing last year. 


ENGLISH? 


Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


46. Braprorp, ARTHUR L. “When Oral Interpretation Comes of Age,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XXIV (October, 1938), 444-52. 

Makes a plea for oral reading by the teacher for purposes of intelligent inter- 
pretation of literature and not for elocutionary display. 

47. BROENING, ANGELA M. “Tests That Teach,” Baltimore Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, XVI (November-December, 1938), 97-106. 

Illustrates, with diagrams and charts, types of individual diagnosis in English 
made possible by machine-marked tests. 

48. BROENING, ANGELA M. (chairman); FALK, ETHEL MABIE; HATFIELD, W. 
McEntTyre, Doris E.; and SourHWICK, MARGARET. Conduct- 
ing Experiences in English. A Report of a Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. A Publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1939. Pp. xvi+304. 


t See also Item 448 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 
1939, number and Item 526 (Marckwardt and Walcott) in the October, 1939, number 
of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Presents a detailed account of how 274 English teachers from all sections of 
the country have put into practice the recommendations of An Experience 
Curriculum in English. Extensive bibliographies are included. 


Brower, ALIce V. “The Classroom a Workshop for Less-gifted Pupils,” 
English Journal, XXVII (December, 1938), 822-31. 


Describes specific materials and methods in a course for less gifted pupils in 
the A. B. Davis High School in Mount Vernon, New York. 


Cross E. A., and CARNEY, ELIZABETH. Teaching English in High Schools. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. x+ 562. 

A treatment for young teachers of the general problems of teaching English, 
with consideration of classroom and extra-curriculum duties. Extensive bib- 
liographies are given. 

Dersy, J. Raymonp. “Adapting English Instruction to a Changing 
World,” English Journal (College Edition), XXVIII (January, 1939), 
12-24. 

Presents a unit for college Freshmen in which literature is made understandable 
and enjoyable through relating it to the students’ own experiences. 


EBERHART, WILFRED. “Evaluating the Leisure Reading of High-School 
Pupils,” School Review, XLVII (April, 1939), 257-60. 
Demonstrates methods used in the Eight Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association for recording and evaluating reading done by pupils. 


GaLLaway, W. F., Jr. “Current Experiments in the Modernization of 
the Teaching of Literature,” English Journal (College Edition), XXVIII 
(February, 1939), 95-103. 

Summarizes offerings in contemporary literature in American universities, 
with a plea that more such courses be made available to Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores. 


GINSBERG, WALTER. “Technology and English Teaching,” English Jour- 
nal, XXVIII (June, 1939), 439-48. 
Presents a comprehensive survey of types of mechanical aids available for 
teaching English. 

Grimes, WitmA HorreELt. “Technique in Directing,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXIV (October, 1938), 410-17. 
Furnishes concrete and specific helps for the beginner in the coaching of high- 
school plays. 

Jacosson, P. B. “Some Ways To Develop Better Readers in the High 
School,” School Review, XLVII (May, 1939), 352-62. 
Discusses the relation of vocabulary to reading and of both to the method 
of making assignments. 

KENNEDY, C. B. “Cicero and Victoria Are Dead; Let’s Bury Them, ’’Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XIV (April, 1939), 232-34. 

Makes a plea for straightforwardness and simplicity in style of high-school 

writing. 
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Law, FREDERICK Hovux. “Let Us Reorganize the Teaching of Literature,” 
English Journal, XXVIII (February, 1939), 103-10. 
Presents a powerful appeal for assumption of responsibilities in teaching litera- 
ture and suggests plans for differentiating instruction for pupils of varying 
types of abilities. 


LinDER, Ivan H. “Composition Must Be Taught as Communication,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XIV (March, 1939), 179-82. 


Urges strong motivation of composition through actual communication at the 
level of adolescent experience. 


. McCuttoucH, Constance M. “The English Teacher in Motion,” Minne- 


sota Journal of Education, XTX (September, 1938), 15-16. 
Gives the results of a questionnaire to teachers concerning present practices 
in teaching motion-picture appreciation. 

MILLER, Warp S. “A Plan for Teaching Vocabulary,” English Journal, 
XXVII (September, 1938), 566-73. 

Describes in detail commonly used methods of improving pupils’ command 
of words. 

Minton, ArtTHuR. “Words and Music,” English Journal, XXVIII 
(March, 1939), 199-207. 

Illustrates concretely, with references to specific helps, the relation of music 
to the mood and the background of poetry, drama, and prose selections. 

OweEN, Mary Gwen. “An Approach to the Teaching of Choral Speech,” 
Minnesota Journal of Education, XTX (May, 1939), 383-85. 

Presents a helpful discussion of the problems faced by a beginning teacher in 
attempting to direct choral speech. Gives timely warning of pitfalls ahead. 

PIRHALLA, JOHN, JR. “Adventures in World Literature,” Junior College 
Journal, TX (February, 1939), 247-50. 

Outlines the nature and the materials of a course in world-literature, with dis- 
cussion of special problems involved. 

Pootey, RoBert C. “Varied Patterns of Approach in the Teaching of 
Literature,” English Journal, XXVIII (May, 1939), 342-53. 

Presents a comprehensive summary of the major types of organization in 
literature courses today. 

Propaganda Analysis. New York: Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc. 
A monthly publication presenting detailed suggestions for teaching pupils to 
detect propaganda in newspapers, movies, and radio programs. 

RIviin, Harry N. “The Present Status of Research in Functional Gram- 
mar,” English Journal, XXVII (September, 1938), 590-97 


Reviews studies in the teaching of grammar and points the way for clarification 
of functional applications to speech and writing. 
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68. SmitH, Dora V. “Implications of the New York Regents’ Inquiry for the 
Teaching of English,” English Journal, XXVIII (March, 1939), 177-92. 
Presents major problems of the teaching of English in secondary schools, as 
revealed in the results of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New York. 

69. STOLPER, B. J. R., and FENN, HENRY C. Integration at Work. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. viii+166. 
Pictures concretely how tenth- and eleventh-grade pupils in the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, worked as citizens of six Greek 
cities, interrelating experiences in social studies, literature, and art, in the 
interpretation of problems of American democracy. 

70. TYLER, I. KeitH. “What Can We Do about the Radio?” English Journal, 
XXVII (September, 1938), 556-66. 

Suggests that teachers learn what programs pupils are listening to, become 
intelligent listeners themselves, and develop a definite program of instruction 
in radio-listening. 

71. WAPLES, Douctas. People and Print. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. xvi+228. 

Offers critical evidence of types of reading done by adults in America, the in- 
fluences of the public library, of newsstands, and the like, with techniques and 
devices for evaluating reading. 

72. Wison, Louis R. The Geography of Reading. Chicago: American Library 
Association and the University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv+482. 
Provides figures on the extent of reading, the nature of library service, and 
the purchase of books and magazines, in various parts of the United States. 


1 THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 


R. M. Tryon 
University of Chicago 

In the compilation of the material for this division of the list 
of selected references, the assumption has been that the material 
which has appeared during the past year in Social Studies and Social 
Education is well enough known to justify omitting it. Furthermore, 
to have included it would have necessitated omitting much fugitive 

material the locating of which requires a great deal of time. 
73. ALVORD, WAYNE. “What Good Is History?” Secondary Education, VIII 


(March, 1939), 103-9. 
A discussion of the changing aims of history-teaching, with the conclusion that 
history should and can serve an essential purpose. 


t See also Item 551 (Hirsch) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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ANDERSON, Howarp R. “A Necessary Precaution in Diagnostic Testing,” 
School Review, XLVII (September, 1939), 515-26. 
A report on an experiment involving the recall form and the recognition form 
of a test in United States history. 


Borpon, Fanny Kast te. “Youth Evaluates Its Homes and Its Com- 
munity,” Southern California Social Studies Review, XV (June, 1939), 

An account of community study in the Van Nuys High School, Los Angeles, 
California. 


CaMERON, Davin. “A Specially Adjusted Course in Personal and Social 
Problems,” School Review, XLVII (April, 1939), 290-98. 


A course in Evanston (Illinois) Township High School that concerns earning 
a living, handling income, living with others, and personal care. 


CARROTHERS, CHESTER C. ‘An Adventure in Community Relations,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, X (February, 1939), 69-72. 
A realistic account of the development of a unit of understanding on local 
government by a senior high school class in a required course in American 
problems. 


CoLEMAN, J. H. “Some Basic Problems of Consumer Education,” Clearing 

House, XIII (March, 1939), 389-93. 
Urges that rational buying is essential, that consumers must be aware of the 
modern economic forces that are antagonistic to their best interests, that 
wants should be shaped consciously for enriched living, and that consumers 
must organize. 

DINGILIAN, Dav H. “Teaching Democratic Responsibility through Stu- 
dent Self-government,” Southern California Social Studies Review, XV 
(April-May, 1939), 7-9. 

Urges maximum responsibility for pupils. 


. Dopps, Harotp W. “The Problem of the Social Studies,” Educational 


Record, Supplement No. 12, XX (January, 1939), 126-36. 
An attempt to answer the question: What and how should we teach at the 
secondary level? Chief emphasis is given the social sciences. 
DovucHErty, Putte. “History and the Library in the High School,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XVI (March-April, 1939), 152-54. 
A brief discussion of the need for, and the use of, a well-equipped library in 
history. 
GaLviIn, Katuryn M. “Radioing World Events,” Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal, XX (May-June, 1939), 229-31. 
Describes pseudo-broadcasts in social-science courses in a school located in 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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GARNER, FRANCES. “The A-11 Social Living Class as a Laboratory for 
Student Government,” Southern California Social Studies Review, XV 
(April-May, 1939), 8-12. 

A consideration of government problems, accompanied by a program of com- 
mittee activity and responsibility in the North Hollywood High School, Holly- 
wood, California. 


HEMLEHEM, SYLVESTER JOHN. “The Special Report in History Teaching,” 
Education, LIX (June, 1939), 586-89. 
A brief statement of values and a list of topics for modern European history. 


Jouns, Eunice. ‘Teaching the Post-war Period in Modern History,” Pla- 
toon School, XIII (March, 1939), 12-19. 
A general description of how a high-school class in Gary, Indiana, spent its 
time during a six-week period in an attempt to understand what has happened 
in Europe since the close of the World War. 


KATTERJOHN, ANNE. “The Social and Intellectual Background of the 
French Revolution,” Platoon School, XIII (March, 1939), 24-32. 
A running account of the work done during five consecutive days by a high- 
school class in Gary, Indiana, on certain aspects of the French Revolution. 


KEPNER, TYLER. ‘Certain Problems of Textbook Writers,” High Points 
in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, XXI (February, 
1939), 12-18. 


A consideration of the various influences and pressures brought to bear on 
authors of textbooks. 


LuckE, Etmtna R. “Travel toward Economic Realities,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, XV (December, 1938), 617-28. 
A report on the utilization of travel and investigation by classes in the Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


MEAD, VERA OLBERT. “What Abilities Are Stressed in Workbooks in 
History?” School Review, XLVII (April, 1939), 284-80. 
An analysis of 43 workbooks published between 1926 and 1936. Reports that 
42 per cent of the learning exercises are concerned with collecting data, that 
problem-solving abilities are neglected, and that the development and the 
grade placement of learning activities need attention. 


. Rrenow, Rosert. “Test Tube for Citizenship,” Secondary Education, 


VIII (January, 1939), 7-10. 
A description of laboratory study of political activity and processes through 
forums or assemblies and actual participation in civic affairs. 

SmiTH, Jessica. “Teaching World Friendship,” Southern California Social 
Studies Review, XV (June, 1939), 5-9. 
An outline of a course in international relations taught in the Wichita (Kansas) 
High School North. 
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92. STOKER, SPENCER. “The Teaching Approach to the Social Sciences,” So- 
cial Science, XIV (July, 1939), 264-68. 
A consideration of the qualifications and the desirable practices of teachers in 
the troubled world of today. 

93. THOMSON, MARGARET, and THOMSON, DorotHy LAMPEN. “The Teaching 
of High School Economics,”’ Education, LIX (February, 1939), 357-59. 
A plea for emphasis, in the teaching of high-school economics, on the develop- 
ment of social consciousness and the understanding of current economic prob- 
lems. 

94. Watts, V. O. “Some Hurdles for the Economics Teacher,” Education, 
LIX (February, 1939), 328-33. 
A consideration of the preconceptions and the prejudices brought to the study 
of economics by beginning students of the subject. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
Epitu P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 
The following list was derived from a survey of material published 
since November, 1938. 


95. BENGTSON, Nets A. “Economic Geography: The Teacher and the Sub- 
ject,” Business Education World, XIX (January, 1939), 379-81. 
Discusses specific qualifications of teachers of economic geography. 


96. ConraD, E. Lorraine. “Geography in the Civic Education Program,” 
Social Studies, XXX (May, 1939), 219-22. 
Stresses the role of geography in citizenship training. 


97. DEAL, JANE V. “Geography and Business,” Business Education World, 
XX (October, 1939), 114-16. 
Evaluates geographical work in the light of the needs of business students. 


98. ExBLAw, W. Eimer. “The Physical Basis of Economic Geography,” Busi- 
ness Education World, XIX (May, 1939), 726-29. 
Emphasizes basic importance of location, land forms, and climate. 


99. FaIcLe, Eric H., and RussELL, JosepH A. “College Geography Is Fet- 
tered,” School and Society, L (August 26, 1939), 286-88. 
Deals with inadequate preparation of students entering college. 


100. GIBSON, J. SULLIVAN. “Teaching Climate with a Graph Map,” Business 
Education World, XX (September, 1939), 27-31. 
Gives directions for specific uses of climatic charts. 
*Item 461 (West, editor) cited in the September, 1939, number of the Elementary 
School Journal includes the following articles of significance in the field of geography: 


Harriet H. Shoen, “The Making of Maps and Charts”; Edna A. Fox, “Urban Studies 
in Lancashire.” 
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Gtuck, Haroxp. “Living with Geography,” Social Studies, XXIX (No- 
vember, 1938), 310-18. 

Describes a successful experiment in teaching economic geography by the 
laboratory method. 

HANSEN, WALTER. “Cultural Landscapes,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XXXVIII (November, 1938), 850-53. 

Discusses the use of cultural landscapes in the teaching of geography. 

Henpricks, G. H. “Need for Geography in the Social Studies,” Social 
Studies, XXIX (October, 1938), 267. 

Treats of the contributions of geography to the understanding and the solution 
of social problems. 

Lackey, Ear E. “Correlation of Geography and History in the High 
School,” School and Society, XLIX (January 28, 1939), 126-28. 
Reports investigation of the knowledge, on the part of high-school pupils, of 
geographic background of United States history. 

Martin, Net F. “Equipping a High-School Geography Room,” A meri- 
can School Board Journal, XCVIII (June, 1939), 41-42, 81, 83. 
Suggests useful equipment and wavs of securing it. 

Nixon, Ropert B. “Vocational Geography,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXVII (December, 1938), 365-68. 

Indicates value of commercial or economic geography in occupational guidance. 

Poo.e, SrpMaNn P. “The Value of Geography in the School Curricula,” 
School and Society, XLIX (June 3, 1939), 706-8. 

Discusses the contribution of geography to the solution of current problems. 

Prucua, Lapp C. “A Guide to Learning in Economic Geography,” Busi- 
ness Education World, XX (November, 1939), 201-3. 

Illustrates the nature and the use of guide sheets. 

RENNER, GEORGE T., JR. “Teaching Conservation of Resources,” Journal 
of Geography, XXXVIII (September, 1939), 245-51. 

Sets forth the crying need for education to enlighten citizens with regard to 
conservation. 

Symes, J. W. L. “The Cinema and Geography in Senior Schools,” Geog- 
raphy, XXIV (September, 1939, Part 3), 189-93. 

Discusses the use of films in the teaching of geography. 


SCIENCE 


L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 
BENNETT, WALTER W. “Making Use of Motion Pictures in Teaching Sci- 
ence,” Science Education, XXII (December, 1938), 358-63. 
Describes practices of selecting and using motion pictures. 
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Brown, H. Emuett. “The Development of a Physical Science Course for 
the Lincoln School,” Science Education, XXIII (March, 1939), 145-57. 
Describes the steps in making an integrated course in the physical sciences 
and presents a tentative list of units. 

Canoon, G. P. “Making Laboratory Work in Physics Functional,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XX XIX (January, 1939), 46-53. 

Suggests a method of securing pupil participation in planning and carrying 
on laboratory work. 

Cooke, RoBert Locke. “Demonstration versus Laboratory Once Again,” 
Journal of Chemical Education, XV (December, 1938), 592-94. 

Presents a method of eliminating the disadvantages of purely demonstration 
or purely individual work. 

Crew, M.C. “The Teaching of Consumer Chemistry,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XX XIX (June, 1939), 545-52. 

Presents an argument for teaching consumer chemistry and practical sugges- 
tions for the organization of such a course. 


Curtis, Francis D. “The Fifty ‘Best’ Published Investigations in the 
Teaching of Science for the Years 1931 to 1937, Inclusive,” Science 
Education, XXII (November, 1938), 279-82. 

Presents the results of an evaluation by members of the National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching. 

LAMPKIN, RIcHARD H., Jr. “Scientific Attitudes,” Science Education, 
XXII (December, 1938), 353-57. 

Presents an analysis of scientific attitudes. 

LEVELLE, J. M. “The Laboratory—Pro and Con,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXIX (October, 1939), 643-50. 

Presents the results of a questionnaire concerning pupils’ reactions to labora- 
tory work. 

Mann, Paut B. “Why Not Teach Science Scientifically?” Science Educa- 
tion, XXIII (October, 1939), 239-43. 

Suggests methods of securing better thinking on the part of the pupils. 

MEISTER, Morris. “The Program for Science in 1950,” School Science 
and Mathematics, XX XIX (February, 1939), 103-16. 

Predicts the trends in science-teaching during the next ten years. 

Power, CARLETON E. “Possible Techniques for the Development of Some 
Scientific Attitudes,” School Science and Mathematics, XX XTX (March, 

1939), 251-57. 

Suggests types of objective problems focused on the development of scientific 

attitudes. 
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PrRuITT, CLARENCE M. “Science Reading Materials for Pupils and Teach- 
ers. III,” Science Education, XXIII (February, 1939), 87-102. 
Includes books published during the period 1936-38. 


“Report of the Committee of the National Association for Research in 
Science Teaching Appointed To Co-operate with the College Entrance 
Examination Board,” Science Education, XXIII (April, 1939), 179-87. 
Presents the viewpoint of the committee regarding aims, curriculum problems, 
and methods of science-teaching. 


ROBERTS, ERNESTINE W. “A Self-improvement Sheet in Biology Teach- 
ing in the Secondary Schools,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXIX 
(May, 1939), 443-49. 

Presents a self-rating scale for teachers of biology. 

Woop, GreorcE C. “Techniques for Developing Problem Solving Abilities 
through Science Teaching,” Science Education, XXIII (February, 1939), 
78-83. 

Suggests methods of securing better thinking on the part of pupils. 


MATHEMATICS: 


Maovrice L. Hartunc and GeorcE E. HAWKINS 
University of Chicago 

AUSTIN, CHARLES M. “Motivating Mathematics,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXIX (February, 1939), 134-47. 
The author discusses various ideas that are useful in motivating the teaching 
and the learning of mathematics. 

BERGEN, M. C. “Achievement of Students in College Algebra Compared 
with the Number of Semesters of Preparation in High School,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XXXVIII (October, 1938), 763-65. 


Compares the marks received by 291 students in college algebra on the basis of 
the number of semesters that they had studied mathematics in high school. 


BosELLy, SHIRLEY E., Jr., and Harriet. “Criteria for the 
Evaluation of a Course of Study in High School Mathematics,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XXXII (February, 1939), 78-81. 

A set of questions helpful in evaluating philosophy, objectives, content, meth- 
ods, tests, and bibliography of a course of study. 

Boyer, LEE Emerson. “Uses of Certain Topics in Algebra,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XX XVIII (November, 1938), 921-23. 


The author lists several specific uses for seven topics usually studied in algebra. 
The list provides a partial answer to the query, “Why study algebra?” 


t See also Item 584 (Buckingham) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
November, 1939, number and Item 743 (Wren) in the December, 1939, number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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130. Boyer, LEE Emerson. “Elementary Approximate Computation,” Mathe- 


matics Teacher, XXXII (October, 1939), 249-58. 


Presents a concise exposition of the more important concepts and skills in- 
volved in approximate computation and gives sample exercises for practice. 


131. BRESLICH, E. R. “The Nature and Place of Objectives in Teaching Geom- 


etry,” Mathematics Teacher, XX XI (November, 1938), 307-15. 


A careful presentation and evaluation of objectives in the light of present 
trends and conditions. 


132. BUTLER, CHARLES H. “The Indirect Method in Geometry,” School Science 


and Mathematics, XX XIX (April, 1939), 325-36. 


The author makes a plea for an adequate treatment of the indirect method of 
proof in courses in plane geometry. He describes a procedure involving symbols 
which he finds helpful in teaching this method. 


133. CHRISTOFFERSON, H. C. “Some Mathematical Concepts To Be Taught 


in the Tenth Grade or Teaching Geometry as a Way of Thinking,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XXXIX (January, 1939), 29-38. 


Teaching for transfer of training is the theme of this article. The author dis- 
cusses the teaching of the deductive method of proof in geometry in a manner 
that emphasizes its characteristics. Then he shows how these same characteris- 
tics are present and operate in situations outside geometry. 


134. EISNER, Harry. “The Challenge of the Slow Pupil,”’ Mathematics Teacher, 


XXXII (January, 1939), 9-15. 

Includes a list of general principles to be considered in planning mathematical 
work for slow pupils and discusses topics in the course outlined by a committee 
of the Association of Teachers of Mathematics in New York City. 


135. Fawcett, Harotp P. The Nature of Proof. Thirteenth Yearbook of the 


National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xii+146. 

A description of an experimental course on “The Nature of Proof” which is 
offered in place of the traditional course in plane geometry in high school. The 
report is rich in implied suggestions for teachers. 


136. HANLEY, GERTRUDE L., and Witson, Guy M. “For Basic Drill in Arith- 


metic, What Norm or Average Is Satisfactory?” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXII (April, 1939), 175-78. 

Presents data on the degree of mastery of the four fundamental processes at 
various grade levels and develops the thesis that perfect mastery should be 
attained. 


137. HEDRICK, EARLE R. “The Contribution of Mathematics to General Edu- 


cation,” Secondary Education, VIII (September, 1939), 229-34. 


Discusses recent reports and gives illustrations of mathematical concepts useful 
in daily life. 
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138. McCamey, Katuryn. “Objectives of Ninth-Grade Mathematics in Re- 
cent Courses of Study,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXVIII1 
(December, 1938), 972-75. 

The article reports an analysis of fifty-three courses of study in ninth-year 
mathematics written since 1929. The purpose was to determine the type of 
course provided, the objectives, and the character of reorganized courses. 


139. MALLory, Vircit S. The Relative Difficulty of Certain Topics in Mathe- 
matics for Slow-moving Ninth Grade Pupils. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 769. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. x+180. 

A report of an extensive experimental study regarding the success of slow- 
learning pupils in various topics of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. The 
relation of mental ability of the pupil to success is also investigated. 


140. MINNICK, J. H. Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary Schools. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv+336. 
A new textbook by an author of long experience in the training of teachers. 
Less attention is devoted to questions of method than to the mathematical 
concepts that the pupil should acquire. 


141. Morton, R. L. “Mathematics in the Training of Arithmetic Teachers,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXII (March, 1939), 106-10. 

Presents five definite proposals for securing a better training for teachers of 
arithmetic. 

142. MossMAN, EpitH L. “The Primary Purpose of Training in Mathematics— 
Not a Kit of Tools but a Way of Thinking,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XXXVIII (December, 1938), 992-1002. 

Makes an appeal for the teaching of mathematics as a way of thinking rather 
than as a tool subject and discusses several procedures that should assist in 
achieving that objective. 


143. NYBERG, JosEpH A. “Teaching Geometry and Logic,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXIX (March, 1939), 201-9. 
The author raises several pertinent questions regarding the teaching of logical 
reasoning in geometry courses and describes a procedure that he has followed 
in his own classes in geometry. 


144. Puitirs, BERNARD E. “Educational Policy Applied to High-School Math- 
ematics,”’ Secondary Education, VIII (May, 1939), 147-49. 
Discusses mathematics for non-college-preparatory pupils in relation to the 
objectives of the recent report of the Educational Policies Commission on 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Lists appropriate instruc- 
tional units. 


145. REEVE, W. D. “Modern Curriculum Problems in the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Schools,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXII (March, 
1939), 118-28. 
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Calls attention to numerous professional problems, including those arising 
from individual differences among pupils, those involved in the training of 
teachers, and those relating to the content of courses. 


SEDER, MARGARET. “An Experimental Study of a New Mathematics 
Test for Grades 7, 8, and 9,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXII (October, 
1939), 259-64. 

Describes a new general mathematics test, presenting sample items and data 
on the independence of parts, the reliability of the parts and of the whole test, 
and the correlation of scores with those on other tests. 


SHirk, J. A. G. “Contributions of Commerce to Mathematics,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XXXII (May, 1939), 203-8. 
Relations between the development of commerce and of mathematics are dis- 
cussed from the historical point of view. 


SHort, R. L. “Methods in Arithmetic and Algebra,”’ School Science and 
Mathematics, XX XTX (March, 1939), 239-50. 


Describes procedures that differ somewhat from the conventional practices 
in teaching certain topics in arithmetic and in algebra. 


SoLomon, CHARLES. “Approximate Numbers,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XXXIX (June, 1939), 573-76. 


The author takes issue with some of the usually accepted practices in dealing 
with approximate numbers and presents his suggestions. 


StaRR, Davi W. “Enrichment Materials for First-Year Algebra,” Math- 
ematics Teacher, XXXII (February, 1939), 68-77. 


Contains an extensive bibliography of enrichment materials. 


STUDEBAKER, JoHN W. “New Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXII (May, 1939), 195-202. 
Trends in the teaching of arithmetic, particularly with respect to grade place- 
ment of topics, are discussed by decades since 1900. Some predictions are 
made as to probable trends during the next decade. 


TURNER, IvAN STEWART. The Training of Mathematics Teachers for Sec- 
ondary Schools in England and Wales and in the United States. Four- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xiv-+ 232. 
Secondary education in general, the mathematics curriculum, and the aca- 
demic and professional training of teachers of mathematics in England and 
Wales are compared and evaluated in terms of a set of principles. 

ULtsvik, B. R. “New Materials and Equipment in the Teaching of Math- 
ematics,” School Science and Mathematics, XX XIX (May, 1939), 432-42. 
The author has assembled a useful bibliography on the teaching of mathe- 
matics, including books, articles, motion pictures, posters, puzzles, equipment, 
tests, and commission reports. Most of the materials listed have appeared 
during the past two years. 
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154. ULMER, GILBERT. “Teaching Geometry To Cultivate Reflective Think- 
ing,” Journal of Experimental Education, VIII (September, 1939), 18-25. 
Describes a controlled experiment in which there was a conscious attempt to 
make pupils more critical in all their thinking by the study of thought patterns 
both in geometry and outside of geometry. Presents data showing that a 
number of teachers under ordinary classroom conditions obtained a marked 
relative growth in ability in the experimental groups. 


155. VAUGHN, ADAH. “Professor Whiz and His Class in Magic Math,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XX XIX (June, 1939), 540-45. 
An interesting short play appropriate for a mathematics club or for a school 
assembly. It should be suggestive to pupils preparing an original play. 


156. VoLPEL, Marvin C. “Solid Geometry Made More Interesting,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XX XVIII (October, 1938), 740-42. 
Describes the work done on supplementary projects by ten boys in a class in 
solid geometry. 

157. Watson, E. E. “Our Geometric Environment,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XXXIX (March, 1939), 258-60. 
Suggests a multitude of examples of applications of geometry found in our 
environment. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


FRANcISs F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


158. Boyp, Rutu. “Give Us Spanish,” School and Society, XLIX (April 8, 
1939), 451-52. 
A criticism of present lackadaisical preparation of Spanish teachers and pro- 
grams of Spanish instruction in view of the importance of the language in 
international relations. 


159. Brown, Lona Betty. “Third- and Fourth-Year Latin,” Classical Jour- 
nal, XXXIV (May, 1939), 499-502. 
A high-school Latin teacher describes methods that she has found effective in 
carrying over a large percentage of her pupils into third- and fourth-year 
Latin. Much practical and applicable material is to be found in this article. 


160. Derry, Cecrt T. “Modernizing Latin Composition,” Classical Journal, 
XXXIV (May, 1939), 497-99. 
Hints for increasing interest in Latin composition by using contemporary sub- 
jects to meet the demand that “school instruction shall have an obvious con- 
nection with the pupil’s ordinary experiences and interests.” 


161. DoyvLE, HENRY GraTTAN. “Shall History Repeat Itself? The Fate of 
Foreign Language Study if Another War Comes,” School and Society, 
L (August 12, 1939), 196-201. 
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A plea for sane discrimination against possible wartime propaganda which 
would abolish foreign-language instruction, as happened with German during 
the World War. Keep politics out of the foreign-language class! 


ENGEL, E. F. ‘The Future of Modern Language Instruction by Radio,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXIII (March, 1939), 412-17. 
Results of a questionnaire sent to heads of German and Romance language 
departments in forty educational institutions regarding the extent of radio 
as a method of modern-language instruction. 


FARMER, EmMA LEE. “Modern Languages as Electives,” School and So- 
ciety, L (July 22, 1939), 120-21. 
A brief for offering modern-language electives in Grade IX as the result of a 
survey of professional opinions. 


Gipson, ALEXANDER D. “The Vocabulary of Sports in French,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXIII (February, 1939), 350-56. 
A compilation of French sport terms not generally found in French dictionaries, 
as well as several French newspaper accounts of ball games. Will be of interest 
to sports-loving pupils as well as teachers. 


Ginuz, Huco. “Good Teaching of French,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXIII (April, 1939), 508-14. 
A clear, concise statement of the qualifications and the preparation of the 
French teacher necessary for the “good teaching of French.” 


Henprix, W.S. “Beginning French and Spanish,” Modern Language J our- 
nal, XXIII (February, 1939), 334-43. 
A description and an analysis of a tried technique for beginning classes in 
French and Spanish, which recognizes the fact that students must learn to 
understand when they hear, when they speak, and when they read the lan- 
guage. 


Henprerx, W. S. “Films in the Learning of Foreign Languages,” Journal 
of Higher Education, X (June, 1939), 308-11. 
Suggestive material for sound films to be used in classes in modern foreign 
languages. Present foreign films are not conducive to aural comprehension or 
to an understanding of the average everyday life, customs, and manners of 
the country being studied. 


Mercier, Louts J. A. (editor). “Modern Language Number,” Education, 
LIX (April, 1939), 449-517- 
The entire issue is devoted to the cultural aspects of the teaching of modern 
foreign languages. Three articles are grouped under “The Teaching of Modern 
Languages in Foreign Countries.” Louis André Fouret explains the extensive 
treatment of modern foreign languages in the French educational system. Ru- 
dolph Miinch describes recent school reformation in Germany, emphasizes the 
prominent position of English instruction in the curriculum, and explains the 

new German pedagogical theory. “The Teaching of Foreign Languages in 
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Italy,” by Luigi Volpicelli, is a résumé of the development of the Italian 
schools with reference to the place of foreign-language study in their curricu- 
lum. “The Outlook for Modern Foreign Language Teaching in the United 
States” is a symposium by twelve authorities on the future of modern foreign- 
language instruction in the United States. “The Organization of Cultural 
Reading Programs in Modern Languages for the High Schoo!” suggests reading 
materials for classes from the first through the fourth years in each of the 
following divisions: “The French Program,” by Louis J. A. Mercier; ‘“The 
Spanish Program,” by Gordon B. Allan; “The German Program,” by J. Mac 
L. Hawkes; and “The Italian Program,” by L. F. Solano. 


169. MosHER, Roy E. “Merits and Defects in Modern-Language Training,” 


Hispania, XXII (February, 1939), 19-30. 

An analysis of the methods of foreign-language instruction as prescribed by 
the New York State Education Department. Experienced teachers, as well 
as new teachers, would do well to observe the numerous constructive sugges- 
tions contained therein. 


170. PEACOCK, VERA L. “Effective Enrichment of the Textbook in Foreign 


Language,” School Review, XLVII (January, 1939), 24-31. 


A rich source of constructive suggestions for integrating the academic pro- 
cedure of the foreign-language class with the broader, cultural interests of 
everyday life. 


171. STAUBACH, C. N. “A Visual Pattern for the Radical Changing Verbs,” 


Modern Language Journal, XXIII (March, 1939), 432-33. 

Presentation of a diagrammatic scheme for teaching Spanish radical-changing 
verbs to the visually minded pupils, who predominate in most classes, with 
no handicap to the aurally minded students. 


172. VOWLES, Guy R. “Textbooks and the Living Language,” Modern Lan- 


guage Journal, XXIII (April, 1939), 537-43- 
A discussion of certain usages in modern German which either are not touched 
on in textbooks for beginners or are points on which grammarians disagree. 


173. WITHINGTON, ROBERT. “Language Teaching and the International Situ- 


ation,” School and Society, XLIX (April 15, 1939), 482-85. 
Emphasizes importance of foreign language as an effective weapon in inter- 
national situations. 
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Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


NEEDED CHANGES IN SECONDARY EpucaTION.—For a number of years sec- 
ondary education has been under attack. Although there have been changes 
within the various units of the American system of education, numerous condi- 
tions have tended to bind the secondary school within traditional patterns. 
Early in the present decade the Progressive Education Association turned its 
attention from the elementary to the secondary level. A large-scale, long-term 
program was developed, including the work of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College which organized the Eight Year Study in thirty schools. 
Another aspect of this program was the appointment of the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum in May, 1932, under the chairmanship of V. T. 
Thayer. Charged with the fourfold task of surveying the problems of reorgani- 
zation in secondary education, focusing attention on the educational needs of all 
classes of adolescents in contemporary American society, suggesting methods of 
studying curriculum problems, and furthering well-considered experimentation 
in fundamental aspects of curriculum revision, the commission centered its 
attention, first, on a study of adolescent needs and, second, on the selection and 
the ordering of appropriate educational experiences for meeting these needs. 

A series of publications has resulted from the work of the various committees 
of this commission, and at least a half-dozen more volumes are in the process of 
preparation. The key volume in this series of reports deals with the problems of 
reorganizing secondary education.' This book presents the generalizations of the 
commission’s specialized studies as they impinge upon the problem of curric- 
ulum organization and provides the basic philosophy and point of view which 
have shaped the publications of the commission in the various broad fields of the 
secondary-school curriculum. As the most complete statement which has been 
made by any of the commissions interpreting the Progressive Education As- 
sociation’s philosophy concerning secondary education, it represents a unique 
contribution. Further, it is the only report which will be made of the work of the 
commission as a whole. 

In an introductory chapter the fundamental readjustments in American life, 
cultural and social trends, new theories of learning, and the confusion in educa- 
tional purposes and practices are cited as basic conditions which necessitate a 
re-examination of secondary education. Part I, dealing with theoretical founda- 

t Reorganizing Secondary Education. Prepared by V. T. Thayer, Caroline B. Zachry, 
and Ruth Kotinsky for the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. New York: 
D. Appleton-—Century Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+484. $2.75. 
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tions, includes two well-reasoned and carefully organized chapters. One presents 
the needs of adolescents as a basis for educational reorganization, and the other a 
definition of desirable directions of growth in terms of the democratic tradition. 
Part II consists of six chapters which define the problems of meeting the needs of 
adolescents in a democracy. The first of these chapters indicates the general 
characteristics of adolescent personality development. The four succeeding 
chapters present positive proposals for meeting the needs of adolescents in four 
areas: (1) immediate social relationships, (2) wide social relationships, (3) eco- 
nomic relationships, and (4) personal living. In each case the resources available 
for developing a constructive educational program are suggested and partially 
analyzed. Using a similar approach, the last chapter in Part II suggests the 
means and the methods for helping pupils to formulate the democratic tradition. 
Part III is devoted to a brief treatment of some of the problems of organization 
and administration. In the first chapter the scope and the purpose of guidance 
programs are discussed, as well as the responsibility and the training of the 
various functionaries. The second and final chapter gives a brief characteriza- 
tion of democracy in administration, basic conceptions in curriculum construc- 
tion, and inadequacies and desired improvements in current evaluation prac- 
tices. 

In Part III, and to a somewhat lesser extent in Parts I and II, there are few 
ideas which have not appeared elsewhere in the periodical literature of the last 
few years. However, Parts I and II of this report are significant because of their 
detailed and carefully constructed presentation of controversial and frequently 
misunderstood points of view. The sharpness and the clarity of the statements 
are effective and impressive. At every point the authors have noted the implica- 
tions of their position for the school program and have suggested ways in which 
existing resources of schools and communities can be utilized for attainment of 
the desired goals. 

This volume is probably the best and the most complete interpretation avail- 
able of the meaning and the implication for secondary education of John 
Dewey’s philosophy of experimentation. The magnitude of the proposed re- 
organization, which this philosophy implies, is obvious to the careful reader. 
This is not to say that suggestions are made which are radical or which are far 
removed from current educational thought. However, an obviously fundamental 
change is involved. The very foundations of the existing secondary-school pro- 
gram are affected. In the opinion of the reviewer, the philosophy embraced is 
not widely followed at present. Only as that philosophy becomes the basis of 
living for secondary-school teachers can the proposed changes take place. Much 
more interpretation and elucidation will be necessary. The volumes in the va- 
rious subject fields may well contribute to the satisfaction of this need. Every- 
one who has an interest in secondary education might profitably study this 


report. 
Gorpon N. MACKENZIE 
University of Wisconsin 
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STAFF PROBLEMS ILLUMINATED.—The evolution of education from an in- 
cidental to a specialized function has inevitably been accompanied by the 
growth of a specialized personnel. Because improvement of the teaching staff is 
the surest way to improve the school, it is not surprising that the literature on 
staff problems is being constantly augmented. 

A recent and meritorious addition to this literature is a presentation’ of the 
historical background of the present-day issues and problems which involve the 
teaching personnel. Confining himself to the American scene, the author has 
organized his message under three main captions: “The Colonial Schoolmaster,” 
“The Public-School Teacher during the Early Years of the Republic,” and “The 
Emergence of the Professional Teacher.” Chapters for each of these historical 
periods describe the status of the teacher with respect to qualifications, certifica- 
tion, functions, tenure, salaries, training agencies, economic and social position, 
and other particulars vital to the profession and its task. 

The material has been selected, organized, and interpreted in such a manner 
as to constitute a highly readable treatise well meriting its subtitle ‘““Evolution 
of a Profession in a Democracy.” Concluding each chapter with a paragraph or 
paragraphs which appraise the significance of the data for the present state of 
professional development of teaching, the author stamps himself as one who 
writes history for a purpose. 

For this work a wide range of existing researches has been drawn on and 
skilfully articulated. The documentation is ample. Precise facts are offered in 
plenitude. The pages are brightened by many effective quotations and by more 
than twenty well-chosen illustrations. In describing the remote historical pe- 
riods, the author has presented the meager evidence available with a praise- 
worthy lack of dogmatism in his conclusions. 

While Elsbree’s book will be valued for its illumination of each of the im- 
portant staff problems, a greater service lies in its broad stimulus to professional 
attitudes and loyalties. The emergence of any occupation is a significant phe- 
nomenon for study by those who pursue it. Teachers will find in Elsbree’s hu- 
man and scholarly account a new perspective and a new orientation. While 
useful in graduate and undergraduate courses in teacher education, The Ameri- 
can Teacher deserves informal reading by teachers everywhere. 

A second book on staff problems is a recent work by Cooke.? Written to aid 
the superintendent in performing administrative functions, this treatise is con- 
cerned with the current manifestations of the problems and with practical sug- 
gestions for meeting them. While narrower in its purpose than the book by 
Elsbree, it serves that purpose reasonably well. Both researches into the con- 
temporary situation and descriptions of best practice are presented. Scattered 


Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher: Evolution of a Profession in a Democracy. 
New York: American Book Co., 1939. Pp. x+566. $2.75. 


2 Dennis H. Cooke, Administering the Teaching Personnel. Chicago: Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+348. $2.40. 
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throughout the book at the chapter ends are twenty problems taken from real 
life; they contribute an inducement to the study of principles. 

Cook’s main contribution here as compared with his earlier work in the same 
field (Problems of the Teaching Personnel. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1933) is in the utilization of the literature of the past six years. 


PERCIVAL W. HuTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


THE COUNSELOR’S JoB.—So often one has heard the question from teachers 
studying guidance functions, ‘Yes, I understand the theory of guidance, but 
what does the counselor do?” This question is a reasonable one; the study of 
psychology gives a background, courses in tests and measurements give some 
techniques, but nowhere has there been a well-organized account of the tech- 
niques used by the counselor in his everyday work. A recent book by William- 
son' supplies this much-needed analysis. The studies of guidance techniques and 
personnel work for pupils are now rounded out by this manual of techniques for 
counselors. 

The first part of the book gives a brief discussion of the role of pupil-personnel 
work in education, indicates the specialists and the generalists who take part in 
the program, and defines the functions of the “clinical counselor.” The pro- 
cedures used by counselors are then outlined, and analytical techniques, the art 
of diagnosis, and the techniques of counseling are considered in some detail. A 
discussion of the counselor’s psychological background concludes this part. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a rather full consideration of the 
techniques used by counselors in diagnosing and counseling in specific situa- 
tions. A concluding chapter suggests needed investigations in the field. 

Groups of specific problem situations faced by counselors are analyzed in 
twenty chapters in terms of the “description of the problem, incidence of 
occurrence, causes, analyzing and diagnosing, techniques of counseling, and 
methods of prevention” (p. 186). Personality problems, problems of educa- 
tional orientation and achievement, problems of occupational orientation, finan- 
cial problems, and health problems are considered. 

In this account, based on his study and experience and that of his colleagues 
in the student-personnel service of the University of Minnesota, Williamson has 
made a real contribution to the guidance programs in secondary schools and 
colleges. The book fulfils the author’s purpose, which is stated as “the adapta- 
tion of the principles, procedures, and techniques of clinical psychology to the 
adjustment problems of high-school and college students” (p. vii). It indicates 
clearly the counselor’s function and points out that he is “his own specialist in 
dealing with certain types of students’ problems and a layman with regard to 
others” (p. xix). It is a manual to be used with the study of specific cases, al- 


tE. G. Williamson, How To Counsel Students: A Manual of Techniques for Clinical 
Counselors. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xx+562. $3.75. 
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though it has value to the generalist in understanding the work of the “clinical 
counselor.” 

It is this emphasis on the “clinical’’ counselor that bothered the reviewer. 
Williamson makes a real point in refusing to apply the term to the “untrained 
counselor who uses what has been called the single-interview method of counsel- 
ing” (p. vii). The term is applied to those who “provide that technical diagnosis 
and counseling necessary to effective guidance and beyond the competency of 
teachers and untrained advisers” (p. 55). Too many “counseling” programs are 
valueless or actually harmful because of incompetent leadership. There is a real 
danger, however, that there will be created a new worker in the schools who 
knows the classroom only through his experience as a student. In Williamson’s 
outline of the professional training needed by this worker, the only contact with 
teaching is a course in educational philosophy. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is as 
important for the counselor to know the teaching problem as it is for the teacher 
to know the guidance problem. 

As a textbook to parallel a demonstration experience, this book is of great 
value in pre-service and in-service training programs. Teachers, principals, and 
superintendents will find in it a picture of an adequate counseling program and 
will see the need for training of persons assigned to the work. Every counselor 
should have this manual constantly at hand. Even superior counselors will profit 
from a study of Williamson’s experience. 


C. ALDRICH 
Webster Groves High School 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF ADJUSTMENT.—It is a commonplace that, when stu- 
dents begin the study of abnormal psychology or mental hygiene, they are likely 
to see in themselves many of the symptoms described as associated with condi- 
tions of ill health. Abnormality tends to be an exaggeration of the feelings and 
behaviors of daily living. Relatively few investigators have attempted to record 
the personality disturbances of normal persons. A courageous monograph,? 
based on original autobiographies, fills a need in the literature of personality 
study. The volume may be described as courageous since there is perhaps no 
field in which scientific workers are more critical or uncertain about what con- 
stitutes a proper approach. Some will trust only the data obtained and inter- 
pretations made possible through a long series of interviews with a trained 
analyst. Others would like to systematize the reports by standardized questions. 
Still others would like to rely heavily on case studies based on life-histories, 
observations, the questioning of associates, and verbal reports. Autobiographies 
have had an increasing use in practical guidance and in the study of personality. 


tJ. E. Wallace Wallin, Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People: Based on 
Original Autobiographies of Personality Maladjustments. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. vit+-298. $3.00. 
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For some time Wallin has secured case histories from mature students in his 
courses. He supplied the students with a guide which contained a suggestive 
list of early personal-adjustment problems. The students were asked to describe 
their personal maladjustments as accurately as possible and without exaggera- 
tion, to try to trace the difficulties to their sources, and to indicate as definitely 
as possible when and how the maladjustments originated. They were requested 
to describe the methods of resolution that may have been tried, either on their 
own initiative or at the suggestion of others, and to indicate the results of such 
treatment. If the difficulty remained uncorrected, they were urged to describe 
their present problems. The respondents were promised that their identities 
would be guarded in publication. 

Wallin is quite aware of the technical difficulties involved in writing objec- 
tively about personal problems and of the fact that it requires some effort to 
recall many early experiences and the surrounding circumstances. The author’s 
interest has been to make available a collection of firsthand illustrative data 
from many individuals in a classified form. 

Nineteen chapters are devoted to the various categories under which the 
autobiographies are discussed. Each chapter contains a statement by the au- 
thor, a list of references to books amplifying the theoretical background, and 
the portion of each autobiography which falls under the particular heading. 
The largest chapter is that concerned with fears or phobias. 

Of particular interest to the teacher will be chapter xiv, which is concerned 
with the effects of the school situation and of teacher attitudes and behavior 
patterns. In this chapter are discussed extracts of reports concerning the effect 
on a sensitive teacher of shifting from work with a sympathetic to an austere 
principal; excessive timidity, arising from severe discipline; fear of an audience, 
related to a third-grade experience of being placed on a desk in front of the room 
because of not reading loudly enough in class; unfavorable attitudes toward 
school, resulting from an unfortunate experience with a substitute teacher and 
from impulsive physical punishment by a teacher for assumed cheating in 
spelling; intense emotional conditioning against arithmetic, associated with 
being hit on the fingers on account of failure to answer the questions in arith- 
metic; and aversion to speaking before groups, traced to the correction of a mis- 
pronunciation at the age of ten by a cross teacher. These sound like evidence for 
some dark places in education. It should be remembered, however, that the 
accounts were based on experiences, for the most part, of a decade or two 
earlier. It is to be hoped, at least, that such experiences are less common today 
with the greater sensitization of teachers to mental-hygiene values. 

Other accounts deal with peculiar fears having their origin in early childhood 
conditioning; anxiety; feelings of inferiority; attitudes or behavior problems in- 
duced by physical handicap or appearances; and many minor specific habits, 
such as thumb-sucking, nail-biting, and food idiosyncrasies. The author has 
deemed it inadvisable to include in the volume a section on sexual pathology. 
Wallin has found the case material valuable in his classes in vitalizing the 
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presentation of principles, and he is confirmed in this opinion by anonymous ap- 
praisals written by his students. Instructors in courses in mental hygiene will 
wish to examine this book with a view to possible use as raw data upon which a 
student may exercise his critical faculties in considering the validity of the ma- 
terial and the interpretations and in discovering possible, deeper-lying mecha- 
nisms of which the autobiographies give indirect evidence. 

It may be in the interest of the student’s mental hygiene to learn through this 
document that disturbance and maladjustment are, in some degree, a part of the 
universal experience of mankind, and thus to be encouraged to solve, rather than 
to evade or be disturbed by, the problems that he encounters in his own life. 


WILLARD C. OLson 
University of Michigan 


MENTAL ABILITY AND SUCCESS OF SLOW-LEARNING PUPILS IN MATHE- 
MATICS.—The formulation of a satisfactory course in general mathematics for 
slow-moving pupils at the ninth-grade level remains a problem which has been 
only partially solved. Teachers have experimented with various types of courses. 
Committees in some cities have developed outlines of new courses designed to 
fit the needs of these pupils. Authors and publishers have produced several new 
textbooks in general mathematics planned particularly for use in the ninth 
grade. However, beyond an accumulation of low scores on tests, there is little 
objective evidence that can be used as a guide in constructing such courses. The 
book under review" describes an extensive experimental study designed to pro- 
vide objective evidence on some of the issues involved in constructing these new 
courses. 

The author seeks to answer with experimental evidence the following ques- 
tions regarding slow-learning pupils. (1) Are these pupils deficient in ability to 
compute and in ability to reason in arithmetical situations? (2) Does a year’s 
study of general mathematics tend to improve the abilities of these pupils in 
computation and in reasoning in arithmetic problems? Is the intelligence quo- 
tient a factor? (3) Is there a relation between intelligence quotient and suc- 
cess in computation, arithmetic reasoning, basic topics in algebra, and intuitive 
geometry? 

The data reported in the study were collected in a state-wide experiment con- 
ducted in New Jersey. The preliminary experiment was begun in September, 
1931. In 1932-33 the experiment was extended to include 640 pupils and sixteen 
teachers in eleven selected high schools. Content for the course was kept con- 
stant by using in all classes two lithoprinted books containing the development 
of sixty-one units of work, complete with exercises and practice material. Cer- 
tain standardized tests were used in addition to special tests constructed for the 
experiment. A pupil questionnaire provided evidence on the opinions of pupils. 

t Virgil S. Mallory, The Relative Difficulty of Certain Topics in Mathematics for Slow- 
moving Ninth Grade Pupils. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 769. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. x+-180. $2.10. 
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The author concludes, among other things, that slow-learning pupils are not 
only deficient in computation and in arithmetic reasoning but that the range in 
these abilities varies from 2.5 to 7.5 grades in separate classes. In all except the 
difficult items, the intelligence quotient of the pupil seemed to have little in- 
fluence on success in computation, but there was a strong relation between the 
intelligence quotient and success in problem-solving. The pupils showed. im- 
provement in these areas as a result of the year’s work in mathematics, the im- 
provement being greatest in the case of items on which pupils were weakest and 
also in the case of pupils with lowest mental ability. The author lists, in order of 
difficulty for these pupils, various topics from arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
i and also typical items within each of these topics. He concludes that a low intel- 

ie ligence quotient did not prove a handicap with items in which a memorized 
response was a large factor in determining success «nd with items which were 
made concrete or objective by a drawing or a figure. It did prove a handicap in 
items that called for generalization, use of abstract symbolism, and precise rea- 
soning. The study also indicates that the subject can be so taught that it is liked 
by a majority of the slow pupils. 

The study is significant because it furnishes objective data which should be 
useful in dealing with some of the problems that arise in constructing a course in 
mathematics for slow-learning pupils. Since the study is intensive and the analy- 
sis of the data rather complete, the findings are probably reliable. The reliability 
of the results is enhanced by the facts that the author is an experienced man in 
the field and that his name is a familiar one in the literature. The analysis of the 
relative difficulty of typical items of the course should be particularly useful to 
anyone constructing instructional materials in which such items are included. 
From reading the report one would infer that the organization of the content and 
probably the teaching procedure were similar to those being used in numerous 
schools today. 

The study immediately suggests other significant questions that are not so 
easily answered as those considered in this investigation: What is a defensible 
criterion for the selection of content for a course for slow-learning pupils? What 
type of organization of this content and what methods of teaching procedure are 
most effective in reaching the desired objectives? Perhaps this study sheds some 
light on these latter questions. On the other hand, an acceptable answer to 
these, if such were possible, would to a large extent determine the significance of 


this study. G. E. Ha ‘ 
University High School 
University of Chicago 


LATIN IN OuR TmwE.—Two recent trends in Latin textbooks appear distinctly 
in this new book for the third year. First, the social values of Latin are empha- 
t Harry Fletcher Scott, Annabel Horn, and John Flagg Gummere, Latin Book Three. 
Language, Literature, and Life: A Foreign-Language Program. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
an & Co., 1939. Pp. 508. $1.92. 
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sized in the generous sections devoted to a study of Roman civilization, and, 
second, the book is made exceedingly attractive with a large number of beauti- 
ful and very significant illustrations. These two factors tend to insure a pleasing, 
agreeable presentation of the subject matter and to make clearly apparent the 
connections between it and the present civic and cultural developments in 
America. This book will invite rather than frighten the average pupil and will 
lure many students into deeper investigation of a civilization which has exerted 
very powerful philosophic and cultural influences on our own country. 

Latin Book Three contains Cicero’s first and third ‘“Orations” and English 
summaries of the second and the fourth. The historical background is furnished 
by selections from Sallust’s War with Catiline. Part II contains “The Plunder- 
ing of Syracuse,” “The Oration for Archias,” selections from the ‘“Manilian 
Law,” and a group of Cicero’s letters. In Part III appear twelve tales of Ovid, 
and Part IV is devoted to passages from Nepos, Livy, Tacitus, Seneca, and 
others, which are designed for sight reading. Many teachers will be especially 
pleased to find the selections from Ovid, with an excellent introduction about the 
author and his influence on world-literature and an exposition of Latin versi- 
fication. All this provides more than enough reading material to satisfy the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Words prescribed by that board for the 
third year comprise the vocabulary at the back. Other words which occur only 
once are translated on the page where they appear. The book contains an ade- 
quate grammatical summary, and users of the book may obtain, without ad- 
ditional cost, a separate pamphlet of prose composition which stresses the most 
important grammatical points illustrated in Book Three and the a vo- 
cabulary for third year. 

One striking feature of this book is the frequent English essays which provide 
the background of the Latin passages and which stress those elements alive in 
our own modern art and literature. The pupils’ attention is constantly directed 
to the similarity between the problems of Rome and the difficulties of our time 
and to the successes and the failures experienced by the Romans in their han- 
dling of those problems. Much more effectively than many older textbooks, this 
one will bring the ancient world close to the pupil and make him see the im- 
portance of understanding it. 

The maps and the illustrations, which by their quantity and significance 
distinguish this book, seem worthy of further mention. They are both beautiful 
and practical and include twenty-six illustrations in full color and a host of 
others reproducing old masters, bits of sculpture, scenes of Roman life, tapes- 
tries, mosaics, and such modern examples as the Prometheus fountain of Rocke- 
feller Center and scenes from the movies “The Sign of the Cross,” “Ben-Hur,” 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and “The Last Days of Pompeii.” The com- 
ments under these pictures emphasize similarities and contrasts between their 
subjects and analogous situations or products of today. These same relation- 
ships are stressed throughout the book in the English sections, in the notes, and 
in the questions accompanying each Latin passage. Worthy of note, too, are the 
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large print and the comfortable shape and size of the book, which add greatly 
to its attractiveness. 

This textbook will prove especially useful to teachers who have as a major 
aim the study of Roman civilization and who wish to demonstrate the influence 
of that civilization on other cultural and civic developments, above all, our 
own. It makes Latin attractive to the student and emphasizes those elements 


in it which have permanent value for him. 
VERA L, PEACOCK 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 


A GuweE TO LINEAR PERSPECTIVE DRAWING.—Art instruction of the past 
generation, both in public schools and in art schools, was based largely on the 
subject of perspective. Problems of perspective representation in never-ending 
array were forced upon the student. These problems in general were more suited 
to the professional architectural draftsman than to the creative artist or the art 
student in the schools. 

As a result there was great respect for this “lion in the path” to successful 
artistic achievement. Hundreds of rules were devised as aids in mastering the 
intricate details of the science of perspective. Many voluminous books dealing 
with the subject were compiled, one by Ruskin, who, after completing his 
treatise, is quoted as saying, “The essence of the whole thing can be known in 
twenty minutes.” 

The author of a new book! seems quite agreed with Ruskin’s statement. His 
first words imply a greatly simplified approach to the subject: ‘Perspective is 
easy; yet surprisingly few artists are familiar with the simple laws that make it 
ae When we have learned to draw the humble brick, we have learned 
practical perspective” (p. vii). He then proceeds to develop, in concise and eas- 
ily understood terms, twenty steps or lessons as keys for correct drawing. These 
lessons are based on and amplify the recognized fundamental concepts of per- 
spective, namely, line of vision, the horizon line, the vanishing point, fore- 
shortening and convergence, the eye level, and the placing of figures and objects 
in a composition. The topics of one-point and two-point perspective and of 
angular and curvilinear perspective are amply treated. 

One contribution made by the book which is not contained in former publica- 
tions is ‘Unusual Perspective, Up-and-down Points.” Living in a modern age, 
we may wish to draw objects as seen from an airplane or from the top of a 
skyscraper, or we may wish to represent the towers and canyons of a city street 
when we are looking up. Such difficult problems for teachers are simply and 
clearly solved by this book. 

The field of perspective representation is divided into two phases: linear and 
aerial. The author has presented a most praiseworthy simplification of the es- 
sential steps of linear perspective in all its practical applications, but he has 


t Ernest R. Norling, Perspective Made Easy: A Step-by-Step Method for Learning the 
Basis of Drawing. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xii+204. $1.40. 
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omitted reference to aerial perspective. A brief general discussion of this phase 
of the subject would have rounded out the manual and opened an avenue for 
further exploration on the part of discerning students. 


W. G. 
University of Chicago 


SCIENCE IN THE JUNIOR HicH ScHoor.—There are continuing evidences of 
the attempts by writers of science textbooks to adapt the content of school 
courses to the needs and the abilities of the pupils at the respective grade levels. 
The number and the variety of these textbooks for the elementary school, junior 
high school, senior high school, and junior college are being constantly aug- 
mented. It is possible now to find, embodied in published textbooks, a natural- 
science sequence for the first fourteen grades of the public school. Science Prob- 
lems for the Junior High School is Book III in a series to which attention is 
directed in this brief review. 

The book is an application of a modified Morrisonian-unit technique. It in- 
cludes twelve units, introduced in each case by a list of “introductory exercises” 
and followed by a unit foreview, “Looking Ahead to Unit - .” Then prob- 
lems are presented to the pupil in order to develop the purposes of the unit. 
The problems in the units, varying from three to six in number, include discus- 
sions, questions, self-testing exercises, and detailed supplementary subproblems 
for pupils to use in enriching their understandings with reference to the unit. 
The subproblems are evidently intended as further applications of the principles 
investigated in order to make sure that the pupils will, to some extent, extend 
the learnings into new fields. After the major unit problems, an afterview is 
presented, “Looking Back at Unit .”’ This review is in test form and is 
followed by “‘Additional Exercises.” 

The unit titles are stated in question form and include topics on behavior, 
classification of plants and animals, adaptation of living things to their environ- 
ments, simple machines, electric currents, sound, light energy, use of electric 
currents, utilization of energy in nature, men’s work in improving plants and 
animals, development of living things on the earth, and conservation of natural 
resources. The excellent illustrations, 610 in number, are an outstanding con- 
tribution of the book and are used as centers of discussion rather than as purely 
added material. 

After the units appear lists of general reference books and magazines and 
numerous specific references for each unit. A list of important words in science, 
with a pronouncing and defining glossary, precedes a carefully prepared and 
complete index. 

The book is exceedingly attractive and well worked out, and without doubt 

t Wilbur L. Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield, and Joe Young West, Science Problems 


for the Junior High School, Book III. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. Pp. x+ 
756. $1.68. 
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pupils and teachers will welcome it. Its workbook features are commendable. 
The method that it attempts might be called the “unit-problem method.” It 
would be interesting to compare classes using this book as a basic textbook with 
classes using the more conventional expository textbook or some other innova- 
tional plan. It would be interesting also to canvass attitudes, appreciations, or 
creative impulses and achievements stimulated by the materials in this book. 

The plan is well conceived and meticulously carried out, and the authors 
should be congratulated on the contributions that they have made. 


A. W. Hurp 
Hamline University 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
* 
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